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Southern 
Aid 
Society 


greets with joy the 
dawn of the Era of 
Understanding and 
Appreciation of the 
work and worth of 


Race Enterprises. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My work as visiting nurse in the city of Ports- 
mouth, Va., gives me the opportunity of personal 
contact with many of the policyholders of the South- 
ern Aid Society of Va., Inc. With the expressed 
confidence of these members, together with my know- 
ledge as a policyholder, of the prompt payment of 
sick claims and the attention given to its members 
in general, I feel safe in saying that there is none 
better. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) C. H. Hester, R. N. 


Southern Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


Operating in State of Virginia and District of 
Columbia. 
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Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educ. 
tion of young women where highest standards 
scholarship and character are maintained. 


Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, H: 
School, Normal College and Music. 


Terms exceedingly moderate 
gymnasium 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., ath 
letics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards o! 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


For additional information address the President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College. 


Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach- 
ers. tudents come from all parts of the South 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work. 


For further information, address 


The President, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


Morpecai W. Jonnson, S.T.M., D.D. 
President 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., L.L.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo- 
ple of the United States with College-trained 
and Professional leaders through its courses 
in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Pub- 
lic Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineering, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927 
Summer Quarter—June 20, 21, 22, 1927 
REGISTRATION | {unm Quarter—Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1927 


Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928 
For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howarp University, Washington, D.C. 
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Jury, 1927 


OLLOWING closely upon the announcement 
of awards in the eight major sections of the 
Opporunity Contest, we carry a selection from the 
successful manuscript entries. Our 
physical limitations are such that 
even if we desired to, we could 
not present in one issue all of the 
prize winners. 


A Contest 


Issue 


HE encouraging feature about the developing 

interest in the scientific study of the Negro, 
is the final frank recognition that in spite of the con- 
clusions, there is little actual in- 
formation worthy of the attention 
of careful students of race. Pro- 
fessor Dowd’s book, The Negro in 
American Life, emphasized the ex- 
treme folly of assuming that the Negro is everywhere 
and always the same, and that new facts can be dis- 
tilled from incorrect or inadequate old ones. It re- 
vealed, more certainly than he intended, that the 
element of titme can have more significance than the 
bare element of race. 

The defects of science in its application to this 
group have been astonishingly flagrant. Sound re- 
search should contribute to a growing fund of knowl- 
edge on a subject. The “laws” of the science should 
be explanations of the facts. With most of the 
sciences they are. But on the question of the Negro 
they have gone far astray. A brief summary of the 
findings of science here will illustrate these defec- 
tions: If significant results can be obtained for Ne- 
groes as a group, they should reasonably show, at 
least a constant trend in findings, as well as conclu- 
sions. Dr. E. L. Thorndyke in tests of selection and 
rational thinking, generalization, and organization, 
for Negro and white high school students, found 
that four per cent of the Negroes passed the median 
of the whites for the corresponding grade; W. H. 
Pyle of the University of Missouri found in Negro 
and white high school students thruout the full 
course, a difference of a year and a half in average 
learning capacity; Presser and Teter of Indiana Uni- 
versity found that they measured one grade below 
whites, and Ferguson in Virginia found them three- 
fourths as efficient as whites. Ada Hart Artlett of 
Bryn Mawr found Negroes nearer to Italians in in- 
telligence than Italians are to native white Ameri- 
cans, but along with this a larger gap between white 
children of different social status than between Ne- 
groes and whites; Terman of California fixed the 


Studying 
The Negro 


=DITORIALs 


EDITORIALS 


average mental age of adults at 16, Trabue of Co- 
lumbia fixed the Negro mental age at 10, Doll of 
Princeton, using the Army tests, fixed the average 
mental age of whites at 13, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
fixed the Negro mental age at 12. 

Pyle, again, in a study of 408 Negro children in 
Missouri schools, found Negroes two-thirds as cap- 
able as whites and that the differences diminished 
with age; a study by a psychiatrist of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Health made in Atlanta, Georgia, found that 
the differences increased with age; Dr. Peterson of 
Peabody College again, found that the difference di- 
minished with age. Dagne Sunne of Newcombe 
College in Louisiana found Negro children inferior 
to whites on the Benet scale and superior to them on 
the point scale; Dr. Kwak Yeoung, a Chinese re- 
searcher, in a study of Chinese intelligence found an 
Intelligence Quotient of 97, which was about equal 
to the California whites with whom these children 
were compared, but higher than the I. Q. of Dr. 
Artlett’s white subjects. 

Pintner and Keller of Columbia Teachers’ Col- 
lege found the I. Q. of American whites to be 95 
(less than the Chinese) the English 97, the Negro 
88. The same test found the Scotch I. Q. identical 
with the Negro rating and the Negro rating superior 
to the Italian, Greek, Pole and scattered Slavic races. 
S. M. Derrick in South Carolina found Negro boys 
of 16 superior in all his tests, but the Negroes lower 
in all other age groups. Dagne Sunne found Negro 
girls averaging higher than white boys, and that 
while they had the largest number of below-normals 
they also had the largest number of above normals. 
Freeman of the University of Chicago found Jews 
consistently superior to Americans in all age groups, 
Americans superior to Negroes in all but the ten 
year old group, and Negroes superior to Italians in 
all but two groups. The Army Intelligence tests, 
as has been pointed out before, found gross differ- 
ences between whites and Negroes in favor of the 
former; they also showed greater differences between 
northern and southern Negroes than between whites 
and Negroes; a difference between Mississippi and 
Oregon whites greater than the difference found by 
Hunter between native whites and full blooded In- 
dians; northern Negroes superior to whites in Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky and Arkansas; and Ohio Negroes 
superior to native whites in every state of the south 
except Florida. 

The personal honesty of none of these students 
would be questioned. But who, in the midst of such 
confusion of findings would dare venture a conclu- 
sion on the basis of them, before a group of impartial 
scientists? 
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HE mischievous myth persits among indus- 
trial managers and many social workers, that 
Negroes can live on smaller wages than other races, 
because their wants are less. This 
is the “lower standard of living” 
familiar to students of social prob- 
lems. 

Class by class, living costs for 
them are probably greater than for any other race, 
and it might reasonably enough be argued that 
this is so, mainly because they want things which 
others feel that they should not have. The cost of 
food is not reduced in Negro communities. They 
pay the same, and, if the testimony of shop keepers 
means anything, they are most generous in their ex- 
penditures for this commodity. The cost of clothing 
is no cheaper for them, and the exigencies of their 
rough work, on the one hand, and a greater group 
social life than the corresponding class for whites, on 
the other, require that their purchases be more fre- 
quent. Rental costs are actually higher for them; 
they pay from 20 to 50 per cent more for the same 
house occupied by a white family, and in spite of the 
acceptance of lodgers they never are guilty of the as- 
tonishing limits of overcrowding reached by some 
imudgrant families. They pay more for insurance, 
because of their death rate (which no doubt, better 
wages could reduce); they maintain more churches 
at a greater per capita cost than any other labor- 
ing population. 

Because of the narrow margin on which they live, 
they are installment buyers, and thus pay the exor- 
bitant interests which this method of petty commerce 
exacts. Even amusements are more expensive. Shut 
out from so many of the public accommodations, 
they must create their own apart from the advan- 
tage of those indirect subsidies to the poor from 
the taxation of larger individual incomes. To these 
excess costs may be added the significant fact that 
they do not request aid from relief organizations as 
readily as many other groups; they give relief in kind 
freely among themselves, and have larger families 
than native American whites. 

If custom will not permit them fairly to get more 
than those who can disregard the item of race in 
their accounting, certainly they should get as much. 
Actually to argue that they should be given less is 
to argue that they should want less, which is, in a 
strict sense, aside from the point. 


Standards 
of Living 


ARNOLD HILL of the Industrial Rela- 

* tions Department, in a recent address in 
Ohio, pointed out as a serious handicap the broken 
continuity in normal industrial ad- 

A vance for Negro workers, where 
Substitute For no apprenticeship or other form of 
Apprenticeship shop training for skilled jobs is 
possible for them. Since the first 

approach of Negroes to industry this gap has been 
an ally of other competing groups in the com- 
mon struggle for acceptance and eventually for 
preference in industry. It was with this view 
of providing some substitute for apprenticeship 


that the first industrial schools were established. 
Scarcely any of these, however, has attempted to 
keep pace with the development of those industries 
to which their professed purposes owed some meas- 
ure of relationship. There is a vital service to the in- 
dustrial future of Negroes still possible for these 
trade schools in helping to develop capable skilled 
workers, familiar with the science of their trades, 
competent in the chemistry and physics and mathe- 
matics of currently useful industrial processes. As 
between an equally incompetent black and white 
worker an employer will, in our present order of 
things, take his chances with the incompetent 
white one. There are few employers, however, 
who can afford to ignore the overbalancing 
weight of superior competence. A Negro who 
knows metallurgy is more valuable to a manufacturer 
than a casual worker who knows only the sceater a 
of a job; and infinitely more valuable to himself than 
one who in this machine age knows how to make 
brooms by hand, or how to shoe horses. The hun- 
dreds of Negro industrial schools have an opportun- 
ity for a vast usefulness if they can recover in time 
from the laudable enough, but misplaced ambition to 
become colleges. 


HE United States Department of Labor's Bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau has just released 

its report on Women in Tennessee Industries. It is 
the usual dispassionate government 


Negro report, but its information is a 
Women quite stark revelation of the double 
Workers standards in returns for the labor 


of white and Negro women work- 

ers in the state. The median week's earning for 
white women for all industries was $11.10, and for 
Negro women $6.95, a trifle more than one-half. 
The largest number of Negro women worked in 
laundries; the median wage for them here was $6.55 
and for white women $8.30. 

One is naturally curious to know by how great 
a measure the Negro women are less efficient than 
the others. The report has some information on this 
question. The attendance records for both were 
about the same; the proportion of over-time workers 
was identical; a higher percentage of Negro women 
than white women had worked more than the sched- 
uled number of days. Of these workers, 12.8 per 
cent of the Negro women had gone beyond the 
eighth grade in school as compared with 18.8 per 
cent for the white women. Of those who had not 
been to school at all the proportions for the groups 
were much closer together than their median wages: 
For white women it was 1 per cent, and for Negro 
women, 1.9 per cent. A circumstance of no small 
importance was their relative conjugal condition: 
Fifty-two per cent of the white women were single 
as compared with 34 per cent for Negro women. 

Here are facts that will prove useful to students of 
Negro migration, infant mortality, standards of liv- 
ing, industrial opportunity, and, one might add, to 
students of race relations in general. 
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HERE are many things that cou!d happen to 

our younger generation of writers less profit- 

able than being marooned on the proverbial deserted 
island, with such a book as Car- 


A Word of ter Woodson’s voluminous Mind 
Praise For of the Negro as Reflected in Let- 
the Elders ters during the Crisis 1800 to 


1860. In the records of these 
early Negroes, self taught, groping for that light 
which is now a reality, there is a play of virile mind 
and art which makes much of the later writing of 
Negroes, from their advantaged position, quite 
tepid by comparison. Perhaps it would serve to in- 
troduce some new thinking and even new study of 
the subtleties of their status to learn that most of 
the arguments, solutions, and panaceas, gravely 
passed out to the world as the sudden cerebration of 
a new Negro, have been stated many years before, 
and frequently in better language. They would en- 
counter flashes of wit, stinging arrows of irony, an 
ordered logic of argument, and a sense of humor 
rarely associated with the pre-Civil War Negro. 


There is, for example, the venerable Benjamin 
Banneker, who in 1793 published a peace plan which 
could easily enough be accepted as the seed of the 
present League of Nations. He proposed a Secretary 
of Peace with powers as great as the Secretary of 
War, and intrusted with the duty of establishing 
“free public schools in every city, village and town- 
ship of the United States.” To subdue the passion 
for war he would abolish military dress, titles and 
military laws. “Were there no uniforms, there 
would probably be no armies,” he suggested with a 
profound insight into human nature. 


In 1832 we find the true antecedent of Marcus 
Garvey. “The day may not be far distant,” runs 
this early “back to Africa” advocate, “when those 
who despise the humble, degraded emigrants to 
Liberia (Africa) will make arrangements with them, 
to improve navigation, to extend commerce, and per- 
haps we may soon conduct and carry on our trade 
with foreign nations in our own bottoms without 
molestation or fear....... My brethren... .. 
you will there know no superiors but virtue, and 
the laws of your country.” Did they believe in 
their own inferiority? Hear the calm judgment of 
Augustus Washington back in 1851: “We should be 
the last to admit that the colored man here, by na- 
ture and birth, is inferior in intellect, but by educa- 
tion and circumstances he may be.” Moreover, there 
has been little improvement on his statement of Ne- 
gro status. “They are excluded in most of the states 
from all participation in the government; taxed with- 
out their consent, and compelled to submit to un- 
righteous laws as strong as the nation that enact 
them, and cruel as the grave.” 

There is charm in many of these letters blended 
with a brand of irony rarely surpassed or paralleled 
by our moderns despite their desperate efforts to be 
effective. Frederick Douglass’ letter to his former 
master is a brilliant example of this: 

“Sir: The long and intimate, though by no means 
friendly relation which unhappily subsisted between 
you and myself, leads me to hope that you will 


easily account for the great liberty which I now take 
in addressing you in this open and public manncr. 
The same fact may possibly remove any disagreeal\e 
surprise which you may experience on again finding 
your name coupled with mine, in any other way thin 
an advertisement, accurately describing my pers.n, 
and offering a large sum for my arrest.“”"———Could 
there be more ph@osophical argument in defense of 
escaping to freedom than this? “Nature does not 
make your existence to depend upon me or mine to 
depend on yours. I cannot walk upon your legs or 
you upon mine. I cannot breathe for you or you 
for me; I must breathe for myself and you for your- 
self. We are distinct persons, and are each equally 
provided with faculties necessary to our individual 
existence. In leaving you, I took but what belonged 
to me, and in no way lessened your means for obtain- 
ing an honest living. Your faculties remained yours, 
and mine became useful to their rightful owner.” 

Nor could he be accused of lacking a sense of 
humor: “It is true, I went off secretly, but that was 
more your fault than mine. Had I let you into the 
secret, you would have defeated the enterprise en- 
tirely; but for this, I should have been really glad to 
have made you acquainted with my intentions to 
leave.” 

There are memorable lines in these fading records 
of the fathers—bitter, intense, tragically hopeful. 
One of them looks forward to that day with bitter 
longing when “Ethiopia shall stretch out her arm 
unparalyzed, to God:” another laments that he was 
“created contrary to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; another remarks pityingly of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, that “its passage has elicited the respect 
of all persons—but those whose respect is worth hav- 
ing.” They taunt their oppressors for “crushing a 
broken reed.” Their impassioned exhortations 
scream from the pages. “We have been altogether 
too fearful of martyrdom—dquite too indefinite in 
our ideals and sentiments—too slow in our 
movements,” shouts Lenox Redmond, and _ he 
was, without knowing it, speaking to at least three 
generations of Negroes. There was a staunchness 
about the convictions of some of them which over- 
came even their loyalty to the Christian Church, 
when they believed it sympathized with the slave 
holders: “Commend me,” said Douglass, “to that 
infidelity which takes off chains, rather than to the 
Christianity which put them on. J. McCune Smith 
reveals what these men thought of the churches 
“wherein bishops, priests, and deacons, ministers, 
and preachers who Perfusi sanie vittas atrosque 
veneno, their hands bound and their utterances 
choked, whilst in their ministrations before the altar, 
not of God, but of slavery they croaked the changes 
upon “Servants obey your masters.”” The Catholic 
Church alone, he exclaimed, “does not make in the 
church militant, distinctions, which it were blas- 
phemy to predicate of the Church trimphant.” 

This little analogy from one of their speeches is 
worth remembering: “A dog affected with hydro- 
phobia is utterly disgusted with the sight or scent 
of pure cold water; and a white man afflicted with 
colorphobia will invariably manifest signs of disgust 
at the sight of a respectable colored man.” And 
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here again is an observation on the use of the 
telegraph which exhibits a rare talent for incisive- 
ness: “The lightning when speaking for itself is 
among the most direct, reliable and truthful of 
things; but when speaking for the terror stricken 
slave-holders—it has been made the swiftest of liars.” 
So they flash through several hundred pages. 

This note intimates that there is something which 
the moderns may learn from their elders, along with 
the enjoyment of browsing thru the records left be- 
hind by them. These elders in turn, found it profit- 
able to look backward for the inspiration to go on. 
And it is just as well that we leave it as one who 
signed his name “A Man of color” set it down in 
1831: “O Capitien, Sancho, Vassa, Cugoano! send 
back your ambitious spirits into the bosoms of your 
brethren, that they may sweetly repose under the 
shadow of your wisdom, and meditate upon your 
virtues with great delight.” 


HE Congress of Oppressed Nationalities which 

met in Brussels in February was not followed 

with very great interest in this country, and details 
of the proceedings have not been 


Oppressed easily available. It was, however, 
Races and of sufficient concern to the Living 
Classes Age to translate an authentic ac- 


count of these proceedings from 
the Berliner Tageblatt, a liberal German daily, and 
the full speech of Lamine Senghor, the intrepid and 


JGnto Nature 


By E. MERRILL Root 


Though clouds may grow like silver trees , 
Their roots must be the steadfast seas: 

The lightning is their crimson fruit— 

But the deep ocean is their root. 

June’s fire may kindle from the spark 

Of any rose-bud, but the dark 

And smouldering earth itself became 

The mighty fuel of that flame. 


All things we know most strange and high— 
The earth that burns, the seas that fly, 
The transubstantiation whence 

Clay turns to a magnificence, 
Wonders too common to be odd— 

The homely miracles of God : 

All these transpire beyond our ken, 

In depths and breadths too vast for men. 


And if from out your bodys’ dark 
You wish the rose-bud for a spark, 
Such fire can only be his fruit 

Who has the Universe for root. 

And should you yearn for ecstacies— 
The spirit’s clouds—the flying trees— 
Then turn and sink your roots again 
Into the seas beneath the brain! 


eloquent Senegalese, from L’Independence Belge. 

It was a strange fellowship. The one hundred 
and seventy-four delegates included Englishmen, Ital- 
ians, Frenchmen, Egyptians, Belgians, Chinese, Afri- 
cans, North and South Americans, Indians, West In- 
dians, Japanese, Germans. More, it included such 
men as Rhys John Davies, leader of the English 
miners, Harry Pollitt, leader of the Revolutionary 
Trade-Unionists of England, Chen Shuen of the 
Hong Kong-Canton Strike Committee, Ledebour of 
Germany, champion of the masses, General Lu 
Chung-lin, young Chinese Nationalist; intellectuals 
and poets like Henri Barbusse of France, Ernest Tol- 
ler and Arthur Holitscher of Germany. Their motto 
was “national freedom, social equality.” The 
world wide uprising of oppressed races and classes 
was declared “identical with and inseparable from 
the uprising of the oppressed social classes; they 
further declared that “harmony between the white 
and colored races will be impossible until the pres- 
ent exploitation of the latter by the former ceases 
—until cooperation is substituted for military op- 
pression and predatory duress.” 


Arthur Holitscher, who prepared the story of the 
Congress for the Tageblatt, is convinced that it reg- 
istered a significant step in the evolution of human 
freedom. “It was a body,” he said, “with which 


men of all classes and nations, no matter how un- 
sympathetic they may be at heart with its ideals and 
purposes, must hereafter reckon.” 
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“6he Return 


By ARNA BONTEMPS 
Awarded the Alexander Pushkin Prize 
I 


NCE more, listening to the wind and rain, 
Once more, you and I, and above the hurting sound 

Of these comes back the throbbing of remembered rain, 

Treasured rain falling on dark ground. 

Once more, huddling birds upon the leaves 

And summer trembling on a withered vine. 

And once more, returning out of pain, 

The friendly ghost that was your love and mine. 


II 


HE throb of rain is the throb of muffled drums; 
Darkness brings the jungle to our room. 
Darkness hangs our room with pendelums 

Of vine and in the gathering gloom 

Our walls recede into a denseness of 

Surrounding trees. This is a night of love 

Retained from those lost nights our fathers slept 

In huts; this is a night that cannot die. 

Let us keep the dance of rain our fathers kept 
And tread our dreams beneath the jungle sky. 


III 


HE downpour ceases. 
Let us go back, you and I, and dance 

Once more upon the glimmering leaves 
And as the throbbing of drums increases 
Shake the grass and the dripping boughs of trees. 
A dry wind stirs the palm; the old tree grieves. 
Time has charged the years and they have returned. 
Then let us dance by metal waters burned 
With gold of moon, let us dance 
With naked feet beneath the young spice trees. 
What was that light, that radiance 
On your face?—something I saw when first 
You passed beneath the jungle tapestries? 
A moment we pause to quench our thirst 
Kneeling at the water's edge, the gleam 
Upon your face is plain; you have wanted this. 
Oh let us go back and search the tangled dream 
And as the muffled drum-beats throb and miss 
Remember again how early darkness comes 
To dreams and silence to the drums. 


IV 


ET us go back into the dusk again, 
Slow and sad-like following the track 

Of blown leaves and cool white rain 

Into the old grey dreams; let us go back. 

Our walls close about us, we lie and listen 

To the noise of the street, the storm and the driven birds. 
A question shapes your lips, your eyes glisten 

Retaining tears, but there are no more words. 
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T is well to bear in mind that the past history of 
a language must be reconstructed from written 
records, and that written records themselves are only 
indicative of what was happening in the past. The 
tableau of speech history is enacted, not in manu- 
sripts or inscriptions alone; but in the mouths and 
minds of men. 

The introduction of African slavery into the early 
Colonies had but little effect upon the language of 
the white settlers. The Negro through the years has 
rid himself of his African linguistic heritage. A very 
few words remain in our national literary speech that 
are of African origin. James Platt! pointed out that 
goober or peanut comes from the province of Angola, 
and its synonym pindar is Congolese.2 Cooter is said 
to be pure African. Gumbo is Angolan, okra is 
Ashantee.3 Voodoo is Dakoman in origin. Yam 
(sweet potato) is from a Fulah verb nyami which 
means in the Fulah dialect eat.4 Banjo according to 
Mencken may be added to this list. Upon the lips 
of the American people in general these words may 
be heard. They are no longer looked upon as Amer- 
icanisms of African origin. Our dictionaries, in- 
deed, do not even record in all instances that these 
words are morphologically African. 

There are three dialects now being used that are 
suid to be of Negro origin: The Gullah dialect 
found on the rice fields of South Carolina, and 
Georgia; the dialects of Eastern Virginia, and the 
dialects of the inland regions of Virginia, and Geor- 
gia. These dialects are known to us through the 
writings of Thomas Nelson Page, and Joel Chandler 
Harris. Phonetically speaking these dialectical trans- 
scriptions look stranger to the eye than they sound 
tothe ear. They are not different from many other 
dialects peculiar to American English. These dia- 
lects were not invented by the Negro but were in- 
herited by him from a low stratum of white society. 
These Negroes were largely field hands and had no 
contact with the plantation manors which were the 
seats of Southern culture. Their immediate contact 
was with white unfortunates whom Ogelthorpe 
brought to the new world. “We have no evidence 
that every word of the so-called Gullah dialect can- 
not be traced back historically and etymologically to 
pure old English.”’6 

We must, then, definitely discord any belief or 
assumption of a Negro dialect. The Negro is sound- 
lyand unqualifiedly English in speech. The dialecti- 
cal transcriptions that we have been prone to ascribe 
to Negroes are over-emphasized. These transcriptions 
are simply normal ones that may be heard on the lips 
of anyone of the same cultural stage. The pronun- 
Clations are in the main survivals of good Old English 
Pronunciations that are still on the lips of all whose 
social experience has been that of the American Ne- 
gro folk, 

The tendency to add a vowel to the end of a word 
was largely the invention of Defoe. In his Robin- 
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son Crusoe, we hear the Negro and Friday using 
the same language, although it is generally thought 
that Friday was Indian. In this Defoe had many 
imitators. Mungo, a Negro character in the Padlock 
that was produced in 1768 at Drury Lane theater, 
spoke after the fashion set by Defoe. But curiously 
enough, Oronooka, a Negro character in Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s novel by the same name spoke good seven- 
teenth-century English, and the novel appeared thir- 
ty-one years before Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

This vogue set by Defoe kept up until the civil 
war when the local-color writers began to flourish, 
and the plantation Negro came into prominence. 
These types are known to us largely through the pens 
of Page and Harris. The New Orleans Negro whom 
we know through the writings of George Cable 
speaks a dialect which is the result of his attempt to 
adjust himself to two cultures. This dialect, which 
is mixed liberally with corrupted French words, and 
English idioms modeled on the French equivalents, 
follows the same development that always takes place 
when the language of a people of a lower cultural 
standing comes in contact with that of a higher. It 
is in recording the language of these types that Har- 
ris, Page, and Cable have striven for phonetic accu- 
racy. But it is a warrantable inquiry whether the 
speech of the whites when subjected to such rigid 
phonetic transcriptions would not reveal the same ~ 
sounds. Edward Eggleston in The Hoosier School- 
master depicts a stratum of white society found in 
the southern part of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois who 
spoke a dialect known as the Hoosier. This dialect 
is remarkably like the dialect of Uncle Remus. Mary 
Murfree used in her writings the dialect of the Ten- 
nessee mountains. This dialect is spoken not by 
Negroes but by the poor mountain whites, and close- 
ly resembles the dialect of Harris. 

What, then, is at the basis for this general mis- 
conception of a Negro dialect? The peculiar pro- 
nunciation, spellings, and grammatical constructions 
found in the speech of the American Negro folk, 
and believed to be his peculiar properties, are simply 
archaic survivals of good Old English. James Rus- 
sell Lowel in his Introduction to the Bigelow Pa- 
pers left little to be said upon this subject. 

Many of the alleged Negro-folk corruptions can 
be found in the works of representative English 
writers: those who wrote before the Restoration 
whose works Dr. Samuel Johnson considered the 
“wells of English undefiled.” If the Dictator of Eng- 
lish letters could see these same wells through our 
modern spectacles, he would have to admit that the 
waters are “troubled.” For it is from these same 
writers that the words and pronunciations that have 
fallen into disrepute and disuse constitute what we 
are pleased to call dialectical English, widely said to 
be of Negro origin. 

The term folk as used here does not apply to the 
Negroes in America as a whole. The cultured class 
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of any group speaks the language of that class. Lord 
Chesterfield in Letters to his Son admonished him: 
“The common people of every country speak their 
language very ill. Those who speak their own lan- 
guage the most accurately are those who have learn- 
ing and are at the same time in the polite world.” 
It is highly problematical whether the highest cul- 
tural classes among Negroes approach the highest 
cultural classes among whites in the accuracy of 
speech. The education of the two groups may be 
equal, but in matters of language and pronunciation 
noticeably dis-similar. As a matter of fact, the man- 
ner of a man’s speech is not a matter of intellectual 
training, but of social opportunity and experience. 
The Negro elite lacks not education, but proper so- 
cial opportunity and experience. “It is a grave er- 
ror to assume that what are known as educated peo- 
ple... . invariably speak Received Standard (best 
English). Naturally such speakers do not make er- 
rors in grammar, they may have a high and keen 
perception of the right uses of words, but with all 
this they may and often do use a type of pronuncia- 
tion which is quite alien to Received Standard either 
in isolated words or in whole groups.”’7 

The old Negro spoke in some instances surprising: 
ly good English from close association with the cul- 
tured and refined in the plantation manor. It is a 
notorious fact, that since economic independence on 
the part of some Negroes has raised them above the 
servant class intimate contact with the better classes 
of whites is increasingly smaller. But be that as it 
may, the New Negro does not speak the language of 
Uncle Remus; regardless of the fact whether he at- 
‘tains to the high standards of Lord Chesterfield or 
not. 

In the specimens quoted from writers of great rep- 
ute might be recognized some elements that are no 
longer in use by cultivated writers and speakers; and 
that exist today only in the vocabularies of the Am- 
erican folk regardless of racial affiliation. James A. 
Harrison observed: 

“Tt must be confessed to the shame of the white 
population of the South, that they perpetuate many 
of these pronunciations in common with their Ne- 
gro dependents, and that in many places, if one hap- 
pened to be talking to a native with one’s eyes shut, 
it would be impossible to say whether a white per- 
son were responding.”’$ 

In the prologue to The Canterbury Tales in char- 
acterizing the Shipman Chaucer wrote: 

“He knew wel alle the heavens, as they were 
And every cryke in Britayne and Spayne.” 

The anonymous author of the delightful lyric The 
Nut Browne Maide wrote: 

“Yet yf a newe do them pursue ther furst trew 

lover than 

Laboreth for nought, and from her thought he 

is a bannished man. 

Thomas Sackville used the double comparative 
which is today a gross error. 

“That musing on his worldly wealth in thought 

Which comes, and goes, more faster than we see.” 

William Shakespeare used the same construction 
in The Tempest. 

“Of whence I am, nor that I am more better.” 


From examination of certain literary masterpieces 
of the seventeenth century, we conjecture that a 
pronunciation akin to, if not actually, the moJern 
corrupted jin for join existed. In the writings of two 
celebrated users of the heroic couplet we find evi- 
dence that strongly strengthens our suspicions. Sam- 
uel Butler's Sir Hudibras contains these lines: 

“That in a mathematic line, 
Like those in other heavens join.” 

This same pronunciation seems to have extended 
to the eighteenth century. Alexander Pope, Eng. 
land's most correct poet, used the same rhyme in his 
An Essay on Criticism. 

“Good nature and good sense must ever join; 
To err is human; to forgive divine.” 
It may reasonably be assumed that the diphthong 
oi in some instances simplified on the second element. 
Analogically, the ignorant pronunciation hist, jis, 
pisen, may have their being. 

Yonder and you all are closely associated with 
Negro-folk speech, but, like a great many other ex- 
pressions thought the Negro’s peculiar property, 
were simply inherited. In one of the Scottish popu- 
lar ballads The Battle of Otterburn, we note: 

“Yender have I spyed the prowde Perssye.” 

Shakespeare in Henry V said: 

“Call yonder fellow hither.” 

Yon, yond, and yonder are common Old English 
demonstratives. These same expressions exist in the 
vocabularies of some of the great poets of the Vic: 
torian Era. Except in the Southland where yonder 
is used in the ordinary speech of the folk, these de- 
monstratives are today largely poetic. 

John Lyly used the expression you all in his Ew 
phues and His England. 

“You all will say that if her face be answerable 

Sir Philip Sidney's An Apology for Poetry con 
tains the same expression: 

“I conjure you all that have had the evil luck to 
read this ink wasting toy of mine.” 

The colloqualism tother appears in some of our 
early manuscripts. Gammer Gurton’s Needle by Mr. 
S., Mr. of Arts, contains it. 

“Now must we broche tother, to, before the snake 
arise.” 

The use of the apostrophe as Lord Byron used the 
expression,—*This—that—and t’other line seem in 
correct’—was not always insisted upon. For, in 
deed, when the expression was in good literary usage 
it appeared more often without the apostrophe than 
with it. 

Then for than heard on the lips of the uneducated 
appears to have been in good literary circles. George 
Peele’s David and Bethsabe have these lines. 

“Thy body smother then the waveless spring 
And purer then the substance of the*same.” 

There may still be heard today almost as many 
ignorant pronunciations of might as there are classi- 
cal examples of the same. In the early manuscripts 
might is spelled in several different ways, mote, and 
mought being among them. 

Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene: 

“Fraelissa was as faire as faire mote bee.” 
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“So mought our cuddies name to heaven sownde.” 

The ignorant pronunciation of spil for spoil, kever 
for cover, and the ou in fought like the ou in modern 
out, appear to have been in good usage. The follow- 
ing specimens may serve as examples. John Dryden, 
The Hind and the Panther: 

“with greater guile 
False Reynold fed on consecrated spoil.’ 


Nut Browne Maid: 
“Noon other to kever your hed and myn.” 


Samuel Butler, Sir Hudibras: 
“Cerdon and Colon, warriors stout, 
And Resolute, as ever fought.” 


Hit for it, clarke for clerk, holp for help, to(e) for 
too, agen for again, bin for been, tuke for took, and 
axe for ask, have interesting parallels in some of our 
best early writers. 

Chaucer, Roman de la Rose: . 

“Hit is not all gold that glareth.” 


The fourteenth-century London documents and 
charters have either hit or it; Gower... has it... 
Chaucer has both but hit is commoner.9 Mr. S., Mr. 
of arts, Gammer Gurton’s Nedle: 


“Then knoeth Tom, our clarke, what the priest 
saith at masse.” 


Shakespeare, The Tempest: 
“But blessedly holp hither.” 


Samuel Butler, Sir Hudibras: 
“But these will not be bobb’d off so: 


They must have wealth and power too.” 


Peele, Arraignment of Paris: 
“My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May 
Chaucer, 
“And axen fendes, is it foul in helle.” 


Sir David Lindsay, Satire of the Three Estates: 
“Ane for my father and for my wyfe ane uther 
And the third cow, he tuke fra Mald my 

mother.” 


In matters of intonation it is common knowledge 
that the voice of the Negro has more tonal quality 
than the average white of his same social stratum. 
Not even among the extravagantly ignorant Negro 
do we hear the characteristic nasal whine that char- 
acterizes the speech of the poor whites. In the few 
instances where the nasal whine remains, it is highly 
doubtful whether it is his own invention. The rec- 
ords seem to prove that even in this he had fore- 
runners. Taine in describing the Puritan of the 
seventeenth century speaks of him as one who 
“speaks through the nose.” The Puritans in their 
hate of things beautiful thought that even the voice 
must be unlovely. They, therefore, studiously cul- 


1 Lendon Athenaem, September 1, 1900. 

2 HKently, Dictionary of the Congo Language, 1887. 

3 Dictionary of the Ashantce and Fantee Language. 
4 Burton, Mission to Gelele, 1864. 

S Mencken, The Anierican Language. 


tivated the habit of speaking through the nose. Sam- 
uel Butler in his bitter satire, Sir Hudibras, directed 
against the Presbyterians and Puritans, hurls fiery 
darts of merciless ridicule in stabbing couplets against 
the monstrous practice of speaking through the nose. 
“Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage, 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge. 
Fat pig and groose itself oppose 
And blaspheme custard through the nose.” 

Those familiar with the religious controversy in 
the seventeenth century between the gay Cavaliers 
and the bigoted Puritans know that it was this time 
that religious zealots seeking freedom to worship 
God after the dictates of their own consciences made 
their way to Plymouth, Jamestown, and probably to 
St. Augustine. It might be reasonably conjectured 
that the practice was now general among the Puri- 
tans when they came, and that they brought with 
them the hideous practice of speaking through the 
nose, and that they transmitted the same to their 
Negro dependents. 

“I am inclined to think that many of our national 
characteristics which are sometimes attributed to cli- 
mate... . are traceable to the influence of Puritan 
descent.” 10 

The cultural contacts of the Negro folk were su- 
perior to those of the poor whites which accordingly 
influenced his language. During the period of slav- 
ery the Negro was very much in demand as house 
servants. In this capacity he came in contact with 
the culture and refinement of the plantation manor. 
In these manors lived Southern gentlemen who were 
the spirit of chivalry and affected refinement. Among 
these “big house” people the Negro moved freely. It 
was this gentry that the Negro aped. ‘ The poor 
whites had no such contact except indirectly in their 
assoctations with Negroes. 

“The po’ buckra of the Carolinas, when brought 
in contact with the Negro looked up to him as a 
superior being; “ma’ams” and . . . sirs him and 
copies portions of his language.”!! 

And even today, the Negro folk hold in contempt 
“de po’ white trash.” The Negro in a large way 
served as the cultural medium between the aristo- 
cratic Southerner, and the poor white element. And 
his English in many respects is better than that of 
the poor white element because of the superior cul- 
tural contacts the Negro had. For, as a matter of 
fact, one’s ability to speak correct English is largely 
a matter of one’s experience and environment. 

There are several factors that have operated to 
preserve these archaic expressions that we are pleased 
to call a Negro dialect. Among them may be men- 
tioned isolation and the lack of formal training 
among the masses. Without outside influence a lan- 
guage will remain in an unchanged condition for 
great periods. The uneducated among Negroes are 
simply perpetuating the language as it was given to 
them. The Negro who is especially conservative still 
retains in some instances what was transmitted to 
him from white society. 


6 Krapp, Standard English in America. 

7 =H. C. Wyld, A Historical Study of the Mother tongue. 

8 Anglia, Zeithschrift fur englische philologie, VII, 233. 

9 H. Wyld, A Short History of English, 172 

0 James Russel Lowell, New England Two Centuries Ago. 

1 Annie Weston Whitney, The Independent, August 22, 1906. 
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“When Saints Go Ma'ching Home 


By STERLING A. BROWN 


Awarded First Prize—Holstein Poetry Section 


(To Big Boy Davis, Friend) In Memories of Days Before He Was Chased Out of Town for Vagrancy, 


1 


E'D play, after the bawdy songs and blues, 
After the weary plaints 
Of “Trouble, Trouble deep down in muh soul,” 
Always one song in which he'd lose the role 
Of entertainer to the boys. He'd say 
“My mother’s favorite.” And we knew 
That what was coming was his chant of saints 
“When de Saints go ma’chin home . . .” 
And that would end his concert for the day. 


Carefully as an old maid over needlework, 

Oh, as some black deacon, over his Bible, lovingly, 

He'd tune up specially for this. There'd be 

No chatter now, no patting of the feet. 

After a few slow chords, knelling and sweet— 

Oh when de saints go ma’chin home 

Oh when de sayaints goa machin home 

He would forget 

The quieted bunch, his dimming cigarette 

Stuck into a splintered edge of the guitar. 

Sorrow deep hidden in his voice, a far 

And soft light in his strange brown eyes; 

Alone with his masterchords, his memories. . . 
Lawd I wanna be one in nummer 
When de saints go ma’chin home. 

Deep the bass would rumble while the treble, scat- 

tered high 
For all the world like heavy feet a trompin’ toward 
the sky. 

With shrillvoiced women getting ‘happy’ 

All to celestial tunes. 

The chap’s few speeches helped me understand 

The reason why he gazed so fixedly 

Upon the burnished strings. 

For he would see 

A gorgeous procession to ‘de Beulah Land’ 

Of Saints—his friends—‘a climbin’ fo’ deir wings.’ 

Oh when de saints go ma’chin home 

Lawd I wanna be one o’ dat nummer 

When de saints goa ma’chin home 


HERE’D BE—so ran his dream 
“Old Deacon Zachary 

With de asthmy in his chest 

A puffin’ an’ a wheezin’ 

Up de golden stair 

Wid de badges of his lodges 
Strung acrost his heavin’ breast 
An’ de hoggrease jest shinin’ 

In his coal black hair . ; 


An’ ole Sis Joe 

In huh big straw hat 

An’ huh wrapper flappin’ 
Flappin’ in de heavenly win’ 
An’ huh thinsoled easy walkers 


Goin’ pitty pitty pat 
Lawd she'd have to ease her corns 
When she got in!” 

Oh when de saints go ma’chin home. 
“Ole Elder Peter Johnson 
Wid his corncob jes a puffin’ 
And de smoke a rollin’ 
Like stormclouds out behin’ 
Crossin’ de cloud mountains 
Widout slowin’ up fo’ nuffin’ 
Steamin’ up de grade 
Lak Wes’ bound No. 9: 


An’ de little brownskinned chillen 
Wid deir skinny legs a dancin’ 
Jes’ a kickin’ up ridic’lous 
To de heavenly band 
Lookin’ at de Great Drum Major 
On a white hoss jes’ a prancin’ 
Wid and gold and silver drumstick 
A waggin’ in his han’. 
Oh when de sun refuse to shine 
Oh when de mo-on goes down 
In Blood 
“Old Maumee Annie 
Wid huh washin’ done 
An’ huh las’ piece o° laundry 
In de renchin’ tub, 
A wavin’ sof’ pink han’s 
To de much obligin’ sun 
An’ her feet a moverin’ now 
To a swif’ rub a dub; 
And old Grampa Eli 
Wid his wrinkled old haid 
A puzzlin’ over summut 
He ain’ understood 
Intendin’ to ask Peter 
Pervidin’ he ain't skyaid 
‘Jes what mought be de meanin’ 
Of de moon in blood? . . . 
Wen de saints go ma’chin home 


3 

Ww UFFOLKS, he dreams, will have to stay outside 

Being so onery.’ But what is he to do 
With that red brakemen who once let him ride 
An empty, going home? Or with that kindfaced man 
Who paid his songs with board and drink and bed? 
Or with the Yankee Cap'n who left a leg 
At Vicksburg? ‘Mought be a place, he said 
Mought be another mansion for’ white saints 
A smaller one than hisn’ not so gran’ 
As for the rest . oh let them howl and beg. 
Hell would be good enough, if big enough 
Widout no shade trees, lawd, widout no rain 
Whuffolks sho to bring nigger out behin’ 


Excep’—wen de saints go ma’chin home. 
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4. Mammy 
With deep religion defeating the grief 

Sportin’ Legs would not be there—nor lucky Sam Life piled so closely about her 
Nor Smitty, nor Hambone, nor Hardrock Gene Ise so glad trouble doan last ‘alway’ 
An’ not too many guzzlin’, cuttin’ shines And her dogged belief 
Nor bootleggers to keep his pockets clean. That some fine day 
An’ Sophie wid de sof’ smile on her face, She'd go a ma'chin 
Her foolin’ voice, her strappin’ body, brown When de saints go ma’chin home. 
Lak coffee doused wid milk—she had been good He sees her ma’chin home, ma'chin along, 
To him, wid lovin’, money and wid food.— Her perky joy shining in her furrowed face, 
But saints and heaven didn’t seem to fit Her weak and quavering voice singing her 
Jes rite wid Sophy’s Beauty—nary bit— song— 
She mought stir trouble, somehow, in dat peaceful The best chair set apart for her worn out body 

place In that restful place . . . 
Mought be some dressed up dudes in dat fair town. I pray to de Lawd I'll meet her 


When de saints go ma’chin home. 


5 


SE got a dear ole modder 6. 
She is in hebben I know 


ED shuffle off from us, always, at that,— 
His face a brown study beneath his torn 


He sees 


Mammy 

L'il mammy—wrinkled face brimmed hat 

Her brown eyes, quick to tears—to joy His broad shoulders slouching, his old box strung 
With such happy pride in her Around his neck;—he'd go where we 

Guitar plunkin’ boy. Never could follow him—to Sophie probably, 

Oh kain't I be one in nummer? Or to his dances-in old Tinbridge flat. 


Summer Matures 


By HELENE JOHNSON. 
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Summer matures. Brilliant Scorpion 

Appears. The pelican’s thick pouch 

Hangs heavily with perch and slugs. 

The brilliant-bellied newt flashes 

Its crimson crest in the white water. 

In the lush meadow, by the river, 

The yellow-freckled toad laughs 

With a toothless gurgle at the white-necked stork 

Standing asleep on one red reedy leg. 

And here Pan dreams of slim stalks clean for piping, 

And of a nightingale gone mad with freedom. 

Come. I shall weave a bed of reeds 

And willow limbs and pale night flowers. 

I shall strip the roses of their petals, 

And the white down from the swan’s neck. 

Come. Night is here. The air is drunk 

With wild grape and sweet clover. 

And by the sacred fount of Aganippe 

Euterpe sings of love. Ah, the woodland creatures, 

The doves in pairs, the wiid sow and her shoats, 

The stag searching the forest for a mate, 

Know more of love than you, my callous Phaon. 

The young moon is a curved white scimitar 

Pierced through the swooning night. 

Sweet Phaon. With Sappho sleep like the stars at 
dawn. 

This night was born for love, my Phaon. 

Come. 
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A OnE Act PLay 
By GeorciA DouGLas JOHNSON 
Awarded First Prize—Play Section. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


ScENE: The kitchen of a two-room cottage. A window overlooking the street. A door leading to street, one 
leading to the back yard, and one to the inner room. A stove, a table with shelf over it, a wash tub. A rock 


. The Mother 
The Daughter 
. The Friend 


Physician 


ing chair, a cane bottom chair. Needle, thread, scissors, etc., on table. 


CHariTy—Yes, honey, mamma is fixing somethin’ to 
do you good. Yes, my baby, jus’ you wait— 
I’m a coming. 

(Knock is heard at door. It is gently pushed 
open and Tildy comes in cautiously.) 

Titpy (whispering)—How is she? 

Cuarity—Poorly, poorly. Didn't rest last night 
none hardly. Move that dress and set in th’ 
rocker. I been trying to snatch a minute to fin- 
ish it but don’t seem like I can.. She won't have 
nothing to wear if she—she 

Titpy—I understands. How near done is it? 

CHarITY—Ain't so much more to do. 

Titpy (takes up dress from chair, looks at it)—I'll 

some on it. 

Cuarity—Thank you, sister Tildy. Whip that tor- 
shon on and turn down the hem in the skirt. 

Titpy (measuring dress against herself)—How 
deep? 

CuHariTy—Let me see now (Studies a minute with 
finger against lip)—I tell you—jus’ baste it, 
cause, you see—she wears ‘em short, but—it 
might be (stops) 

(bowing her head comprehendingly)— 
Eughhu (meaning yes) I see exzackly (sighs) 
You'd want it long—over her feet—then. 

CuHarity—That’s it, sister Tildy. (Listening) She's 
some easy now. (Stirring poultice) Jest can't 
get this poltis hot enough somehow this morn- 
ing. 

Titpy—Put some red pepper in it. Got any? 
Cuarity—yYes.. There ought to be some in one of 
them boxes on the shelf there. (Points) 
Titpy (Goes to shelf, looks about and gets the pep- 

per)—Here, put a plenty of this in. 

Cuarity (Groans are heard from the next room) — 
Good Lord, them pains got her again. She suf- 
fers so, when she’s wake. 

Titpy—Poor little thing. How old is she now, sister 
Charity? 

Cuarity—Turning fourteen this coming July. 

Titpy (Shaking her head dubiously)—I sho hope 
she'll be mended by then. 

Cuarity—It don’t look much like it but I trusts so— 


A groaning is heard from the inner room. Scene opens with Charity Brown heating a poultice over the stove. 


(looking worried) That doctor's mighty late 
this morning. 

Titpy—I expects he'll be long in no time. Doctors 
is mighty onconcerned here lately. 

CHarity (Going toward inner room with poultice) 
—tThey surely is and I don’t have too much con- 
fidence in none of ‘em. (You can hear her 
soothing sick girl) 

Titpy (listening)—-Want me to help you put it on, 
sister Charity? 

CuHarity (from inner room)—No, I can fix it. 
(Coming back from sick room shaking her head 
rather dejectedly). 

TitpyY—How’s she restin’ now? 

Cuarity—Mighty feeble. Gone back to sleep. My 
poor little baby. (Bracing herself) I'm going 
to put on some coffee now. 

Titpy—I'm sho glad. I feel kinder low spirited. 

Cuarity—It’s me that’s low sperited. The doctor 
said last time he was here he might have to 
oparate—said she might have a chance then. 
But I tell you the truth, I've got no faith at 
all in ‘em. They takes all your money for noth 
ing. 

TitpY—They sho do, and don’t leave a thing for 
putting you away. 

CHaRITY—That’s jest it. They takes every cent you 
got and then you dies jest the same. It ain't 
like they was sure. 

TitpY—No, they ain't sure. That's it exzactly. But 
they takes your money jest the same, and leaves 
you flat. 

Cuarity—I been thinking ‘bout Zeke these last few 
days—how he was put away—— 

Titpy—I wouldn't worry “bout him now; he’s out 
of his troubles now. 

Cuarity—I know . . . But it worries me when I 
think about how he was put away . . . that 
ugly pine coffin, jest one shabby old hack and 
nothing else to show—to show—we thought 
somethin’ about him. 

Titpy—Shoo . hush, sister, don’t you worry 
over him. He’s happy now anyhow. 

Cuarity—I can’t help it . then little Bessie. 
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.... We all jest scrouged in one hack and took 
her little cothn in our lap all the way to the 
graveyard. (Breaks out crying). 

Titpy—Do hush, sister Charity. You done the best 
you could. Poor folks have to make the best 
of it. The Lord understands. 

Cuarity—Yes. I know . but I made up my 
mind when little Bessie went that the next 
one of us what died would have a sho nuff 
fun’ral—plumes! So I saved and saved and now 
—this doctor—— 

Titpy—All they think about is cuttin’ and killing 
and taking your money. I got nothin’ to put 
‘em doing. 

Cuarity (Goes over to wash tub and rubs on 
clothes)—Me neither. Now here's these clothes 
got to get out. I needs every cent. 

Titpy—How much that washing bring you? 

Cuarity—Dollar and a half. It’s worth a whole lot 
more. But what can you do? 

Tipy—You can't do nothing Look, sister 
Charity, ain't that coffee boiling? 

CHARITY (wipes her hands on apron and goes to 
stove)—Yes, it’s boiling good fashioned—come 
on, let’s drink it. 

Titpy—There ain't nothing I'd rather have than a 
good strong cup of coffee. (Charity pours 
Tildy’s cup). 

Titpy (sweetening and stirring hers)—Pour you 
some. (Charity pours her own cup). I'd been 
dead too long if it hadn't been for my coffee. 

Cuarity—I love it but it don’t love me, gives me 
the shortness of breath. 

Titpy (finishing her cup, taking up sugar with 
spoon)—-Don't hurt me. I could drink a bar- 
rel. 

Cuarity (drinking more slowly, reaching for coffee 
pot)—Here, drink another cup. 

TitpyY—I shore will. That cup done me a lot of 
good. 

Cuarity (looking into her empty cup thoughtfully) 
—I wish Dinah Morris would drop in now. I'd 
ask her what these grounds mean. 

Titpy—I can read ‘em a little myself. 

CuHariTty—You can? Well, for the Lord’s sake look 
here and tell me what this cup says. 

(Offers cup to Tildy. Tildy wards it off). 

Titpy—You got to turn it round in your saucer 
three times first. 

Cuarity—Yes, that’s right, I forgot. (Turns cup 
round counting) One, two, three. (Starts to 
pick it up). 

Titpy—Eughn nhu (meaning no) Let it set a min- 
ute. It might be watery. (After a minute 
while she finishes her own cup) Now let me 
see? (Takes cup and examines it very scru- 
tinizingly). 

CHarITy—What you see’ 

Titpy (hesitatingly)—I ain't seen a cup like this 
one for many a year. Not since—not since 

CxHarity—When? 

TitpY—Not since jest before ma died. I looked in 

the cup then and saw things and . . I 

stopped looking 


Cuarity—Tell me what you see, I want to know.. 

Titpy—I don’t like to tell no bad news 

CuHarity—Go on. | can stan’ any kind of news 
after all I been thru. 

Titpy—Since you're bound to know I'll tell you. 
(Charity draws nearer) I sees a big gethering! 

Cuarity—Gethering, you say? 

Titpy—Yes, a big gethering—people all crowded 
together. Then I see ‘em going one by one and 
two by two. Long lines stretching out and out 
and out! 

Cuarity (softly)—What you think it is? 

Titpy (awed like)—Looks like (hesitates) a posses 
sion. 

Cuarity—You think it is? 

Titpy—I know it is. 

(Just then the toll of a church bell is heard and 
then the steady and slow tramp, tramp of horses’ 
hoofs. Both women look at each other). 

Titpy (in a hushed voice)—-That must be Bell Gib- 
son’s funeral coming way from Mt. Zion (gets 
up and goes to window) Yes, it sho is. 

Cuarity (looking out of window also)—Poor Bell 
suffered many a year; she’s out of her pain now. 

Titpy—Look, here comes the hearse by! 

Cuarity—My Lord, ain't it grand. Look at them 
horses—look at their heads—plumes—how they 
shake “em! Land O'mighty! Ain't it a fine 
sight? 

Titpy—That must be Jeremiah in that first carriage, 
bending over like, he shorely is putting her 
away grand. 

Cuarity—No mistake about it. That's Pickett’s 
best funeral turnout he got. 

Titpy—lI bet it cost a lot. 

Cuarity—Fifty dollars, so Matilda Jenkins told me. 
She had it for Bud. The plumes is what cost. 

Titpy—-Look at the hacks (counts) I believe to my 
soul there's eight. 

Cuarity—Got somebody in all of ‘em, too—and 
flowers——— She shore got a lot of ‘em. 

(Both women’s eyes follow the tail end of the 
procession, horses’ hoofs die away as they turn 
away from window). 

(The two women look at each other signifi- 
cantly). 

Titpy (significantly) —Well 

TiLpy (significantly) —Well (They look at each 
other without speaking for a minute). (Char- 
ity goes to the wash tub)—-Want these cups 
washed up? 

CHariTY—No, don't mind ‘em. I rather you get 
that dress done. I got to get these clothes out. 

Titpy (picking up dress)—Shore, there ain't so 
much more to do on it now. 

(Knock is heard on the door. Charity answers 
knock and admits Doctor). 

Dr. Scott—Good morning—how’s my patient to- 
day? 

Cuarity—Not so good, doctor. When she ain't 
asleep she suffers so, but she sleeps mostly. 

Dr. Scott—-Well, let’s see—let’s see. Just hand 

me a pan of warm water and I'll soon find out 

just what's what. (Continued on page 217) 
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IBERIA is a beautiful country. It is more 

weird and strange than beautiful. It is inter- 
esting. It is deadly monotonous to one who has no 
communion with nature nor interest in those whom 
nature has cast in a lowly mold. But for those who 
love the strange and exotic in nature and the weird 
folklore of a primitive, kindly people, no more rich 
experience could be had than a sojourn in the Liber- 
ian bush. 

A December day in the bush of the hill country 
of Bassa, the middle county of this little state of four 
counties, Montserrada, Bassa, Sinoe, and Maryland, 
outrivals the June days of New England. The bril- 
liant tropic sun, shining from a sky washed steely 
blue by the recent rainy season, is tempered by the 
breezes blowing from the land by day and from the 
sea by night. Only in the afternoon when the 
change in direction is taking place does the heat be- 
come oppressive. “Tis then one takes the siesta, 
resting languidly in a hammock under a palm tree 
or the piazza of one’s hut. The gloomy rains are 
over, the crops have been harvested, food is in plenty 
and the oil and palm kernel season is on. The na- 
tives are beginning to cut the bush preparing for the 
next season's planting. They cut it and let it lie 
upon the ground until bone-dried by the sun when it 
is burned. The ash from the burning is all the ferti- 
lizer they have or need. Life then is sweet and un- 
hurried. 

*Tis then one hears the tales of witchcraft and sor- 
cery, of voo-doo and sassywood as the natives sit o~ 
nights about the outside kitchen fires of their vil- 
lages and towns. One not only hears about it but 
actually sees evidence of it. It is no uncommon 
thing to see some old crone or “gahswoi,” as the old 
men are called, with a hand and arm showing pinky 
white to the elbow where it has been plunged into a 
caldron of boiling palm oil to prove innocence of 
some tribal crime. 

All Africa is superstitious. One might fairiy 
say, of course, that all the world is superstitious. 
Certainly in what little running about I’ve done on 
the face of it, I have never met a people, however 
enlightened and cultured, without more or less 
strong traces of it either one way or another. But 
Africa, as a continent, is steeped in it, and right in 
Bassa county, Liberia, one finds the brew at its 
strongest. At least so it appeared to me. Sometimes 
it manifests itself in ways that are horrible and grue- 
some, sometimes merely grotesque, and often rather 
funny. The natives get a lot of fun out of it. But 
then an African Negro can get a lot of fun out of 
most anything, and that, thank God, is a priceless 
trait that he has transmitted to his offspring who 
have trod the gloomy path over here. It has enabled 
them, or rather us, for, thank God, I am one of them, 
to still live on through many a dark period, hoping 


Sass wood 


By SHAD JONEs. 


Tied for First Place in the Personal Experience Sketch Section 


for the light, when a less happy hearted people 
would have sickened and died. 

I was in Bassa county for a period during the 
War. One of my duties was the construction of a 
roadway from the town on the sea to a group of 
buildings about twenty miles inland. The roadway 
followed the age old footpath of a trade route that 
leads back to the land of Pwessis and the Mar-man. 
It was a twisting, winding, narrow path. No one 
walks two by two in Africa; the foot of the hind 
man falls in the track of the leader. So they jou: 
ney, hour after hot hour, sometimes for days, their 
backs and heads loaded with the produce of their 
gardens and bush, down to the trade store where 
they barter it for the goods of the traders. 

At one point in this rough path there was a con 
siderable swamp to be negotiated. A rather deep 
stream ran through the middle of it; there was no 
going around it; the swamp had to be filled and the 
stream bridged. Accordingly I concentrated my 
whole force of workers and equipment here to get it 
over with as quickly as possible. 

I had but a sorry supply of tools to work with, 
just a few picks, shovels and heavy hoes, and six iron 
wheel barrows. These wheel barrows were not of 
much use to me as the boys, being head carriers, were 
quite unused to such awkward means of transporta 
tion and looked upon them more as playthings to ride 
each other about in, amid gales of laughter, rather 
than important pieces of engineering equipment. A 
native man will lag along under most anything he 
can get on top of his head, but he hates to carry any- 
thing in his hand. 

They are very skillful, however, in handcrafts, 
especially basketry. So I picked out four skillful bas: 
ket makers and set them to work in a nice new hut 
making bushel baskets out of the fronds of the oil 
palms that grew everywhere about in tropic profu- 
sion. With these baskets loaded with the cut dirt 
upon the heads of my gang, encouraged by the prizes 
of leaf tobacco for the most loads in a given time, | 
hoped to make the fill in record time. Things went 
along fine. Everybody was happy, including my- 
self, until I commenced to lose a pick every now and 
then. The loss of a pick was a serious thing. They 
were precious. Without them the jig was up. That 
swamp wouldn't be filled in till doomsday nor would 
anything else in the way of road building be accom- 
plished. You see, the Bassa native is an excellent 
blacksmith in his way. He does a lot of farming too 
and is always in need of tools. Anything that he 
picks up in the way of iron or steel is quickly con- 
verted, by means of his hollow log bellows and char- 
coal fire, into cutlasses, hoes, knives, and other sim- 
ple tools so necessary to the life he lives. 

There were no other picks that I knew about in 
the entire country of Liberia, and to have them sent 
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from England was a matter of months even if Fritzi 
didn’t “unterseeboten” the Elder-Dempster steamer 
bringing them out. And along about that time the 
chances were very much in favor of Fritzi’s doing 
just that. I set a strict watch over them and took to 
counting them up at intervals during the day as well 
as checking up at night as I did regularly. But still 
every once in a while I'd lose one. 

The native man works best under a head man 
whom he knows well, preferably some older man of 
his own town. A good bit of cufhing takes place 
now and again. This the boy will stand without 
rancor, knowing full well that he needs it, from one 
of his own, but he'll jolly well not take it from some 
other “gaiou.”” Let a kroo-man smack a Bassa-man, 
or vice versa, and you've a job on your hands right 
there. So the boys were divided up into two big 
gangs under two headmen, Bai-u-gah and Johnnie. 
At my wits end I called these two into my office 
hut one day and put “dem pick plaber” as they 
called the matter, straight up to them. I didn’t allow 
them to talk because I knew if I did they'd get the 
better of me. A Bassa man can out-talk the proverb- 
ial Philadelphia lawyer. If those picks didn’t walk 
back the next day I'd take out for them next pay 
day, shillin’, shillin’, and no more tobacco dashes. 
Finished. 

Of course they both protested their innocence and 
that of their gangs, and would swear on “dem Book™ 
to that effect “and how come Mistah tink dey take 
dem pick when Mistah live fuh gib dem work,” and 
all that. To the uninitiated the native can change 
almost certain guilt into the purest innocence by his 
powers of eloquence and the injured innocent ex- 
pression of his eyes. But I was entirely immune by 
this time to all their blandishments and stood firmly 
on the ultimatum, my picks or the price of them paid 
down, one, one, in palm tree shillings come next 
pay day. And they'd get no more of my leaf to- 
bacco either. 

“Aw’ right den, less we try dem sassywood.” This 
was Johnnie, the younger of the two and conse- 
quently the less reverent of the native customs. 
Finally Bai-u-gah, after trying to put the blame on 
“dem Pwessi-men wha- pass we road,” consented to 
invoke the Gods of sassywood to catch the “tiefs” or 
else prove everybody's innocence. I didn’t at the 
time put much stock in this piece of mummery, as I 
looked upon it, but I told them they could try sassy- 
wood, or greasy peach wood or any other wood that 
grew in the blessed bush, only I wanted those picks 
and meant to have ‘em. 

There are many different ways of administering 
the sassywood rite. One is by compelling the sus- 
pect to drink a vile, poisonous draught brewed by 
the country “doctors” from the foulest, most noisome 
herbs of the bush, known only to theniselves. If the 
poor devil dies he’s guilty, if he doesn’t he isn’t and 
there’s the end of it. I once saw three men and a 
woman die like so many poisoned rats, scratching 
and kicking in the hot sand of a native village, and 
the tobacco stained grin of the devilish “doctor” who 
poured the stuff down their protesting throats gave 
me a nausea from which I've not entirely recovered 
yet. And a mangy little half starved cur went up 


to the clammy, twitching bodies and sniffed them all 
over. But that was murder, both ways if they were 
guilty. But anyhow it is another story. 

For theft and small offenses the switch method is 
used. A sass-wood man, who occupies a professional 
position rather lower than that of the regular “coun- 
try doctor,” goes into a trance with a bunch of four 
or five switches, cut from the sass-wood tree, in his 
hand. While in this condition he is brought in the 
vicinity of the suspect whom the switches beat spas- 
modically, or not, according to whether or not the 
poor wretch is guilty. 

So I told the two men to have the sassywood man 
there the next morning and to tell no member of 
either gang that he was was coming. I did not be- 
lieve in it and I don’t believe in it yet, that is not 
exactly. But I must confess that there is something 
very, very funny about it. The next morning when 
I arrived at camp everything was in a turmoil. The 
sassywood man was already there. He was talking 
with Bai-u-gar and Johnnie, scratching the while in 
the dirt with his bunch of switches. He was a little, 
puny looking, spindle-legged Bassa-man with a cast 
in his eye, whom I had seen about on occasions, most 
of the times, as I seemed to recall, under the joyful 
influence of palm wine. But there always seemed 
something queer about the little runt and this queer- 
ness struck me with full force as I saw him for the 
first time in the role of a mystic. He was going into 
his trance now, down on his knees, scratching the 
ground with his bunch of switches, the most evil 
smelling pipe I ever saw protruding from his drool- 
ing mouth, the eye with the cast in it cocked full in 
the eye of the rising sun. The cocked eye seemed to 
be the only one he had. For the life of me I can't 
remember ever seeing the other eye although I am 
sure he had another one. 

The detection was to be a process, first of elimina- 
tion. I had reason to be pretty certain that the 
thievery was confined to boys of one or the other of 
the two gangs, so when the proposition was advanced 
to try by gangs first I raised no objection. The two 
head men were tried first, each as the representative 
of the whole gang. Bai-u-gar and Johnnie were 
placed about twenty-five paces from the sassywood 
man who was by now pretty far gone in his trance. 
His cocked eye was fixed and glassy and red froth 
was dropping from the mouth, devoid now of the 
evil smelling pipe. He was on his knees scratching 
here and there in the ground with his switches. The 
switches were the active agent by this time, or ap- 
parently so, and the arms moved only by virtue of 
the uncanny life within them. They shook as though 
agitated by a violent wind and scratched about in the 
sand as if in quest of some hidden, hideous treasure. 
The headmen were standing straight and silent, Bai- 
u-gar showing ashy through the dusky brown of his 
face, Johnnie with a nervous, sickly grin on his hu- 
morous face. The baleful red eye of the sassywood 
man is upon them as he approached nearer and 
nearer to them, grovelling upon his knees and elbows. 
The switches were violently scratching the sand, now 
and then bending forward in whip-like jerks as 
though beating some unseen victim. Down the lane 

(Continued on Page 215) 
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Arna Bontemps Georgia Douglas Johnson 


ARNA BONTEMPS (awarded the Alexander Pushkin 
prize for his poem, The Return) writes: “The trouble 
with me is that at present I am getting fat and the thing 
worries me. I should be doing road work rather than writ- 
ing poetry. That, I think, is my true sorrow. 


“I have lived in Louisiana, California, and New York. 
And I have just gone back to school again, after four 
years, to do post-graduate work. 

“My thanks to the judges for giving me the Pushkin 
award again. At least it would seem that matrimony and 
fatherhood do not especially shorten one’s luck.” 

GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON (awarded first 
prize for her play, Plumes) writes from her home in Wash- 
ington: “I sing because I love to sing—runs the lines of a 
popular song; even so, I might say, I write because I love 
to write, for this is indeed true. If I might ask of some 
fairy godmother special favors, one would sure be for a 
clearing space, elbow room in which to think and write 
and live beyond the reach of the Wolf's fingers. However, 
much that we do and write about comes just because of 
this daily struggle for bread and breath—so, perhaps it’s 
just as well. Long years ago when the world was new 
for me, I dreamed of being a composer—wrote songs, many 
of them. The words took fire and the music smouldered 
and so, following the lead of friends and critics, I turned 
my face toward poetry and put my songs away for a while. 
Into my poems I poured the longing for music. Then came 
drama. I was persuaded to try it and found it a living 
avenue and yet—the thing left most unfrnished, less ex- 
ploited, first relinquished, is still nearest my heart and most 


Tourgee DeBose Eulalie Spence 


Hall Johnson 


HALL JOHNSON (awarded first prize for his comp 
sition, Sonata, first prize for his vocal solo composition, 
Fiyer, and first prize for his vocal chorus composition, 
Banjo Dance) is at present living in New York, where, for 
the past ten years, he has led an active musical life. He 
is the organizer and director of the Hall Johnson singers, 
a chorus group which aims at the perpetuation of Negro 
folk tunes and of the work of Negro composers. His 
operetta Goophered, for which Langston Hughes has done 
several of the lyrics, is scheduled for fall publication. 


EUGENE GORDON (awarded one-half of first and 
second prizes for his short story, Game, also third prize for 
his story Buzzards) imparts the following information and 
convictions: “I was born colored in Oviedo, Florida, and 
have remained more or less so since. I honestly admit that 
1 am not proud of being known everywhere I go and by 
everything I do as a colored man. I find myself less an- 
noyed in this respect, however, in Massachusetts than was 
the case in Washington, D. C., or Oviedo, or New Orleans 


“I abominate Negro literature because of the limited 
scope of its appeal; I like literature which takes cognizance 
of the Negro’s place in the national life because it is usu 
ally freshly original and is universal in appeal. The short 
story, in my opinion, is the most highly developed form ot 
expression in prose fiction, but too few of our talented col 
ored writers pay enough attention to its technique. They 
agree that a so-called born musician must study music be 
fore he becomes a master, but they cannot understand why 
a so-called born writer must study just as hard before he 
becomes a master.” 


Idabelle Yeiser Allan Freelon 
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TOURGEE DEBOSE (awarded one half the prize for a 
piano composition for his manuscript Intermezzo) writes 
from Talladega, Ala.: “Born in Gainesville, Florida, in the 
nineties. Sixteen years later achieved an intoxicating fame 
in a nearby town by organizing and leading the school band. 
Graduated from Fisk University and the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music. At the latter institution we shortened the 
life of Dr. Andrews, when he fain would have taught us to 
score a choral or write reasonable variations even upon a 
theme of our own. Subsequently wrote fugues which did 
not put to flight our teacher, Dr. Goetschius. 

“At present Director of Music at Talladega College, 
where we indulge in Chorus, orchestra, piano teaching and 
piano recitals.” 

EULALIE SPENCE (awarded second prize for her play 
The Hunch and one-half the third prize for her play The 
Starter) says: “The theatre will always possess a great at- 
traction for me. Acting, play production, writing of plays 
—it is indeed hard to say which holds the greater lure. | 
studied dramatic art and playwriting at Columbia Univer- 
sity. There I was advised by an instructor to take up Elo- 
cution professionally. I took her advice and am now teach- 
ing Elocution in the Eastern District High School in Brook 
lyn. In May, The Krigwa Little Negro Theatre produced 
a one act play of mine, Fool's Errand, in the Belasco Lit- 
tle Theatre Tournament in which seventeen little theatres 
throughout the country competed. The play, much to my 
surprise, was given one of the two Samuel French Awards 
of $200 for an unpublished manuscript. This play, in 
booklet form, is now being published by Samuel French.” 


Shad Jones Blanche Taylor Dickinson 


Ernest E. Peace James H. Young 


IDABELLE YEISER (awarded one-half of first and sec- 
ond prizes for her personal experience sketch Letters) 
writes: “After finishing the Montclair, New Jersey, State 
Normal, I have been teaching and specializing in languages 
—I studied and traveled abroad during the year 1925-1926 
—studying French and Spanish.” 

“As to my career, I love writing, but up to now it has 
been my avocation rather than my vocation. I do it rather 
spasmodically, but hope eventually to make it my vocation. 
At present I'm teaching in Philadelphia.” 

ALLAN R. FREELON (awarded a second prize for his 
painting November) writes of himself: “I was born in 
Philadelphia and educated in the Public Schools, in local 
Art Schools, and the University of Pennsylvania. While 
still in school I exhibited a landscape at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, and was listed in “Who's Who in 
American Art. At present I am an assistant to the Di- 
rector of Art Education in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools.” 

WILLIAM JACKSON of Montclair, N. J. (awarded 
one half the third prize for his play Four Eleven) writes: 
“As yet, there is nothing much of importance in my career. 
My college years were divided among Howard, Lincoln and 
Columbia Universities. At Howard, I was a member of 
the Stylus; at Lincoln, I represented the University in in- 
tercollegiate debating; at Columbia I received a “C’ for foot- 
ball, and my A. B. degree. 

“I am interested in building: building themes for plays, 
as well as building small houses for people. I favor the 
latter just now for material gain, and the forme: as a 
means of expressing life as it reacts on me, and as I react 
to it.” (Continued on page 213) 
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LETTER ONE Algiers. 


Dear Chum: 


I know you will be astonished when you notice 
this postmark, but miracles never cease to happen. 
Truly I scarcely know how it all came about, ex- 
cept that being asked to come, I accepted the invita- 
tion before taking time for reflection. Our party is 
an odd one. There are three of us:—an Italian 
girl, a Norwegian fellow, and myself. We sailed 
from Port Vendres, a place you have doubtlessly 
never heard of, and probably won't even find on 
the map. It is on the French coast, very near the 
Spanish border. From the station at Port Vendres 
we were driven to the hotel in a queer rickety old 
coach, drawn by two half-fed, overworked horses. 
But a bit of beauty awaited us. Behind the hotel 
rose the mountains, before it stretched the sea,— 
and there, just within a three minute walk from 
the hotel was the boat—our boat. Sleep that night 
was almost impossible. 

Our enthusiasm continued during the entire 
journey. The sea was calm and blue, the bluest blue 
possible. We drifted along peacefully for about 
twenty-four hours. The morning we landed, I was 
up about five o'clock, expecting to see land, but 
none was in sight. However to compensate, there 
was a sunrise. Picture the deep blue sea; then pic- 
ture the sun, a huge red ball, rising above the hori- 
zon, casting its reflections in the water, and sending 
a golden path from the horizon to our boat. Wasn't 
that worth getting up for? 

On entering the harbor a few hours later we were 
both impressed and a bit afraid. Impressed by the 
glaring whiteness of the city and chilled with fear 
at the sight that confronted us. There was every 
type of human being imaginable. And such shades! 
Every degree from the blackest black to the whitest 
white. Arabs, Africans that belonged in the jungles, 
and Europeans! Beggars, laborers, merchants! We 
welcomed the sight of our hotel where the cleanli- 
ness was in stark contrast to the filth at the dock. 

After resting a bit and securing a guide we began 
our sight-seeing expedition. Being but little in- 
terested in the buildings of the European quarter, 
we took a tram to the Casbah in order to start there 
and walk back down through the Arabic quarter. 
The real meaning of Casbah is “a fortified place.” 
In ancient times that section served as a fortifica- 
tion. The building, where some of the former rul- 
ers used to have their harem is like a prison. The 
guide explained that the rulers’ wives used to peer 
from each tiny grated window that adorned the third 
story. Now the place is used for soldiers. 

Outside the walls of the Casbah were seated a 
group of Arabs intently listening to a native story- 
teller. This made me think of Arabian Nights and 


Letters 


By IDABELLE YEISER 


Tied for First Place in the Personal Experience Sketch Section. 


wonder if it was in this manner that some of the 
tales originated. From that elevation we had a good 
view of the native quarters. Noticing that some of 
the houses, monotonous in their whiteness, were 
painted here and there with blue, I asked why. The 
ones with the blue I learned, are the houses of the 
Jews. Being forbidden by religion to occupy the 
same houses as the others, they must designate their 
homes with a blue marking around the doors or 
windows. Upon closer inspection of the quarter, 
we found conditions abominable. The streets, no 
more than a series of steps, are very narrow—in 
fact so narrow that the tops of the houses almost 
touch, thus shutting out the sun and sky. Men in 
their white robes and turbans either lounged in the 
doorways or strolled through the streets. The 
veiled, white-robed women added a quaintness to 
it all. 

In fact these natives in their costumes, mingled 
with the Turks and the Europeans, made Algiers 
quaint and picturesque. Some of the natives are 
beautiful, while others are so poverty-stricken and 
dirty that they give one the creeps. 

We descended step after step, through these nar- 
row streets, passed the Arabian University and con- 
tinued until we came to a pretty park—Park 
Morengo. There was one path that was bordered on 
both sides with orange trees laden with fruit. How 
beautiful and fresh it seemed after the native quar- 
ter. Though there were many other places to visit, 
there was nothing of unusual interest. 

A bientot, 
PAL. 


LETTER Two Biskra. 


Chum, dear :— 

When we left France, we didn’t plan to come as 
far south as Biskra but this city is the best starting: 
point for a trip to the Sahara Desert. Surely it 
would be a pity to be in Africa and not glimpse the 
desert. On the way here, however, we stopped 
through Constantine. Its chief interest is in its 
natural beauty—its ravine. 

We visited a large Mosque there. An Arabian 
church or mosque is of special interest, perhaps be- 
cause of its sharp contrasts to our places of worship. 
There are no seats; the altar always faces Mecca; 
there is always a row of shoes at the door—for 
worshippers and even visitors must leave their shoes 
on the threshold before stepping on the sacred rug. 
There is another odd religious observance which we 
noted while enroute from Constantine to Biskra. 
We stopped at one station about five o'clock and all 
the Arabs descended, faced Mecca and prayed. You 
might also be interested in knowing that the Arab- 
ian religion permits the men to have more than one 
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wife. They may have as many as four, provided 
they are able to support them all. Often we en- 
counter one with his several women. I don't be- 
lieve I would like to belong to a harem, for I fear 
I should always be jealous of the other wives. I'm 
convinced, though, that any religion is acceptable as 
long as one follows it reverently. 

But you must be impatient to hear about Biskra. 
Never visit Algiers without coming here. The city 
itself is a small, rather unattractive place but it con- 
tains a Treasure Island—the Garden of Allah. I 
am certain you have read Hutchinson's book, “The 
Garden of Allah.” Read his description of the gar- 
den again and try to form a mental picture of this 
bit of paradise. Never have I seen such beauty. 
We walked through avenues of palms, then wan- 
dered through smaller lanes, too impressed to speak. 
The garden, with its tropical beauty, seems to have 
been made for lovers and dreamers. 

As I said, Biskra is a good starting-place for a 
trip to the desert. Civilization has taken such strides 
as to permit travellers to see the desert in an auto- 
mobile, but that method didn’t appeal to us. In- 
stead we secured a guide and camels and took a 
day's jaunt to the beginning of this immense sea of 
sand. We had to pass through “Vieux Biskra™ with 
its old sun-baked houses and its curious old inhabi- 
tants. Once, we saw a group of women approach 
the guide, and point toward me while jabbering 
something in their Arabic dialect. I grew alarmed, 
and asked the cause. The guide said, smilingly, 
“They think you are one of them, so I told them 
you were taken away when a baby and had now 
come back to visit your native land.” This story 
had evidently satisfied them for they hurried away to 
pass it on. 

We jogged along and passed a nomad village. 
Here we stopped to snap a picture only to have 
curses heaped upon us for not paying for the privi- 
lege of taking the picture. Farther on we encoun- 
tered a band of gypsies who tried to persuade us to 
have our fortunes told. Soon, however, we had left 
all signs of life behind us and there, stretched be- 
fore us was the Great Sahara. We lingered till 
sunset and were well repaid for so doing. A sun- 
set on the desert! Would that I were an artist to 
paint it, but even words fail me in trying to describe 
the beauty that clothed this barren expanse. Not 
even a rainbow can vie with such colorings. I shall 
let you form your own glorious images. 


PAL. 


LETTER THREE 


Tunis. 


Chum, dear :— 


This morning, it was amusing! We had been 
trying to get rid of a guide for two days, but found 
it impossible. Today, when we thought we had 
lost him, we heard someone calling, “Monsieur! 
dames!” We turned and there was our guide. We 
didn’t want him, for we had seen enough of native 


quarters to last a good while but it was much easier 
to take him than to lose him. We were, therefore, 
in for seeing another native quarter. 

It proved interesting, however, and a little dif- 
ferent from the others we had seen. The quarter 
is called the “Souks” and is a series of narrow 
streets occupied by merchants and craftsmen. The 
tiny shops are covered with arches so that the whole 
effect reminds one of the subway stations at home. 
Each trade occupies one or several streets to the ex- 
clusion of the others. For instance, in one street 
the natives were making shoes, weaving and em- 
broidering. In another, we were interested in watch- 
ing articles being made of beaten gold. The de- 
signs were hammered out with a hammer and chisel 
somewhat like sculptured work. 

We had another amusing experience in a per- 
fume shop. The guide must have been a friend of 
the owner, for before we had time to protest we 
found ourselves in the shop, examining different 
kinds of perfume. I managed to escape by saying 
“No” very emphatically in the beginning but my 
two companions were less fortunate. They emerged 
from the place with forty francs worth of perfume 
that neither wanted. 

In order to avoid any more such experiences, we 
left the “Souks” and visited one of the palaces of 
the Bey. The Bey is the Arab ruler, a king of the 
Arabs. The palace is now devoted chiefly to busi- 
ness. The rooms are large and bare but the wood- 
carvings and designs are well worth seeing. We 
then left the native quarters and were glad to get 
outside the gates and rid of our guide. 

Yesterday, we visited Carthage. You remember 
Carthage of ancient fame and glory. It is one of 
those cities that existed long before the time of Christ 
and has been excavated. In fact, excavations are 
still going on. It is remarkable how things have 
been conserved. There are many huge cisterns that 
were used for water. One of them has even been 
used in recent years. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the ruins is the 
Amphitheatre. There has been erected in the cen- 
ter of this monument a column with a large cross in 
memory of the martyrs of Christianity, for here it 
was that many Christians were thrown to the fe- 
rocious beasts. Then there is the Roman theater and 
the ruins of a temple. The handsome marble form- 
ing the columns seems in perfect condition and some 
of the mosaic floor designs are still visible. There 
is also an interesting museum, “La Musee Lavigerie™ 
which contains many beautiful pieces of old Roman 
sculpture. Some of the skeletons are preserved here, 
showing how the ancients were buried with jewelry 
and enough money to pay their way to the next 
world. If you are a lover of antiquity you would 
be fascinated by Carthage. 

Soon, these experiences will all be memories, for 
in a few hours our boat sails for Marseilles. 


Adieu, 
PAL. 
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“Ghe Opportunity Dinner: An Impression 


By EUGENE GorDoN 


7 HEN we arrived at the Fifth Avenue Restau- 

rant, the scene of Opportunity’s third an- 
nual dinner, we found the doors already open and 
a number of persons scattered throughout the ex- 
pansive white and gold and mirrored dining room. 
Mrs. Charles S. Johnson, petite, serious-faced and 
luminous-eyed, stood near the door; she welcomed 
us, and I felt a thrill of pleasure that she remem- 
bered me from last year. We checked our coats and 
hats in the cloak room, then went out to see whether 
we knew anyone among the early arrivals. The 
first acquaintances we met from home were the 
Misses Alvira Hazzard and Florence Harmon, mem- 
bers of the Saturday Evening Quill Club, of Bos- 
ton, who stood somewhat hesitantly near a table set 
for ten, and which bore in its center a white card 
with a red border and the inscription, “Reserved for 
the Quill Club.” ; 

Even at this early hour there is noticeable an air 
of tenseness, of suppressed expectancy. The Misses 
Hazzard and Harmon are making their first visit, 
and I suspect that there are many others similarly 
experiencing a new emotion. The observant can al- 
most unmistakably pick out the contributors from 
the mere visitors. Here stands a good-looking young 
woman from out-of-town; she is trying to carry on 
a lively conversation with another young woman 
and aman. Her quick, bright-eyed glances all about 
her, her tense clutching of the cords of her hand- 
bag, her heightened color, her concert of erratic 
movements—these all betray a nervousness which 
for weeks must have been growing upon her. At 
a table, agitatedly fingering the silverware, sits a 
small group which laughs and talks immoderately, 
in order to conceal its deeper feeling; individually 
they make inane or foolishly flippant remarks, quirk- 
ing their heads about to observe the newcomers; re- 
mark repeatedly on the slowness with which the 
dinner is getting under way; finger their silverware. 

But the tables are gradually being filled. Foreign- 
looking waiters fill the glasses with water and drop 
at each plate a chunk of bread—a crusted, brown 
roll. Then the waiters disappear for a moment be- 
hind mirrored columns or pots of tropic palms; pres- 
ently they return with plates of soup. Repressed 
excitement begins to pain, for one knows now that 
the event for which all these persons have waited 
since February 28, the final date for accepting 
manuscripts, will soon reach its climax. Now, one 
by one and two by two, the long table at the end 
of the room begins to fill. 

These are the judges: Harry Hansen, book review 
editor of the Morning World, slides into his place. 
Over there in the center is Charles S. Johnson. 
Then there is Professor John Dewey, the list of 
whose degrees and of the books that he has written 
overawes; and L. Hollingsworth Wood, head of 


Prize Winner, Twice-Over, in the Short Story Section. 


the National Urban League; and Mrs. Edith R. 
Isaacs, editor of the Theatre Arts Magazine; and 
Paul Green, who has just received a big prize for 
the play, In Abraham's Bosom. Mrs. Green, admi- 
ration for her handsome young husband reflected in 
her eyes, sits beside him. John Macy, author of 
The Story of the World’s Literature and last year's 
chairman at the awards dinner, sits near Mr. and 
Mrs. Green. I wish I knew the names of the others, 
but I don’t, and have no way of finding out. I ob 
serve also that scores of notable persons are seated 
with friends here and there all over the dining room. 

Someone beside me touches my arm and whis 
pers: “Say, who's that? I've seen his pictures some- 
where. Now, who .. .” 

“Carl Van Vechten,” I reply. “I've never met 
him, but once you see his picture you know him. 
Remember that interview in the Boston Herald in 
which he——” 

“Who's that rather nice looking young fellow at 
the same table? I mean the fellow that’s lost his 
necktie—and collar. He's wearing a blue shirt-——” 

“IT can tell you who he is. That's Richard Bruce. 
Didn't you read the first installment of his novel 
in Fire? Say 

The soup plates have disappeared and the table 
is bare, except for the chunks of bread. I take up 
mine and write on its hard-shellaced surface: “Sou- 
venir. Opportunity Awards Dinner, 1927. Quill 
Club.” Everybody at the table is chattering that 
the idea is good. It is original. I take up my wife's 
silken-beaded bag and force the chunk of bread into 
it; wondering whether I am observed, and, if so, 
what my observer thinks. 

Noah D. Thompson comes and takes me to meet 
a Mr. Barnett, who represents the Associated Press. 
With Mr. Barnett is a Japanese young man, pub 
lisher of a Japanese newspaper. His name, thrice 
repeated, is still elusive. Mr. Johnson introduces me 
to Wilbur Daniel Steele, whose stories appear al: 
most monthly in Harper's, and who persistently wins 
the annual O. Henry Memorial Award prize. I 
take Mr. Steele to my table and introduce the Quill 
Club to him. He is a tall, rugged man, with graying 
hair and a pleasant smile. He replies to a query 
that he was born in a theological seminary, and that 
by adoption and training he is a New England yan: 

Dinner has long since started, but only now are 
the last of the stragglers being seated. As these 
come to their places the anxiety on the faces of 
friends, who have been craning in all directions for 
an hour, disappears. There is much loud laughter 
everywhere, most of it designed to conceal nervous’ 
ness, much cheerful and loud chatter, much playful 
raillery; much teasing speculation. . . . James 
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Weldon Johnson is bending over Carl Van Vechten 
and whispering; they are looking toward our table. 
Now they approach and touch Aaron Douglas’ arm. 
Douglas and Van Vechten shake hands. Johnson 
and Van Vechten saunter off. Someone suggests in 
a whisper that Mr. Johnson has been telling Van 
Vechten about Douglas’ drawings in God's Trom- 
bones. 

Another course is placed on the table. It is a full 
plate of half a broiled spring chicken, peas, and 
mashed potato. That passes, and then comes the 
dessert and coffee. In the meantime the judges at 
the long table are bending this way and that in earn- 
est conversation with one another. I know that 
everyone is wondering what they are talking about. 
The buzzing of voices is now a smooth plane of 
sound; it is broken here and there only by tense 
laughter. The voices are less raucous than a few 
minutes ago. The climax 

A waiter in the rear of the dining room drops a 
plate, and its shattering pieces reverberate like a 
harsh gong; fire engines screech and roar in 24th 
street. .. . Our waiter places a saucer on the 
table and clinks a 50-cent piece into it. 

“Bait!” someone laughs, and tosses in a dime. 
“No need to try to bait me; I've got to get back to 
Boston.” 

There follows a brief period of clinking sounds 
Someone lays a dollar bill upon the small mound of 
coins and takes up three quarters. The roar of the 
fire engines outside has now become as the roar of 
presses in the bowels of a newspaper plant, or that 
of engines in an ocean liner. We strain our eyes to- 
ward the long table; we should like to know what 
those numberless sheafs of paper contain. Mr. John- 
son seems to be distributing them to the chairmen of 
the various committees. When we look again at our 
own table it has been cleared. The white card with 
its inscript‘on and its red horder remain, and I pass 
it around for signatures. We shall frame this and 
hang it up somewhere. When are they going to 
start? 

Even while we wonder there comes a concerted 
rush and a roar as, everyone grabbing his chair, we 
stampede toward the long table. Now we are packed 
in close;there are row on row of chairs. Some of 
those who sat with us at the table are left behind. 
We look back and exchange smiles of sympathy. We 


Gonfession 


are all near enough to see. So in our new position 
we look about for celebrities we could not see be- 
fore. There is Mrs. James Weldon Johnson, a lady 
of stately carriage and queenly graces. Jessie Fau- 
set, with pensive brown face and sad eyes, is sitting 
not far away. And there, someone really worth see- 
ing, is the expatriate Mississippian, Maxwell Boden- 
heim, whose Ninth Avenue dares even more than 
Nigger Heaven. Then there is Alain Locke, editor 
of The New Negro, and Eric Walrond of the Tropic 
Death accomplishment, and Alice Dunbar Nelson, 
whose beautiful poems. ; 

Charles S. Johnson is speaking. It is clear that 

his talk is extemporaneous, for he reiterates as he 
goes along: . 
He is wholly unconscious of it, and, becoming m more 
and more interested, I, too, am unconscious of it. 
He has introduced John Dewey. Mr. Dewey intro- 
duces the chairmen of the various divisions of the 
contest. I cannot remember the order of the speak- 
ers, and I cannot hear very well what they are say- 
ing. It seems that I have been satiated with excite- 
ment through fulfilled hopes. Sights, sounds, the 
pressure of those nearest me, the pall of light de- 
scending from the lamps above—these are a crazy- 
quilt of impressions in which I am_ completely 
wrapped. I know that Paul Green has just said 
something about knowing the colored people, men- 
tioning his Pulitzer Prize play in passing; that John 
Macy, chairman at the awards dinner last year. has 
emphasized the point that color and hair texture have 
nothing to do with the producing of art; that there 
has just been some fine singing from the balcony 
over on the right and somewhat to the rear, close up 
under the ceiling; that a former Governor of Colo- 
rado named Sweet has said something about how he 
kept segregation out of the State capital because the 
good people of Colorado could get along without it, 
and how, out of the goodness of his expansive heart, 
he approved the building of a colored Y. M. C. A. 
at the staggering cost of $85,000; that everything is 
over now except the shaking of hands, the uttering 
of platitudes to those who won and to those who did 
not, and the rushing for coats and hats. 

Outside on 24th street some of the crowd stop to 
watch the fire engines. It is nearly 11 by the Metro- 
politan tower clock. We move toward Fifth avenue 
and the Harlem buses. 


By DoNALD JEFFREY Haves 


Awarded Honorable Mention in the Holstein Poetry Section. 


She kneeled before me begging 
That I should with a prayer 

Give her absolution 

(How golden was her hair!) 


She begged an absolution 
While the moments fled, 

She thought my tears were pitv 

(My Soul, her lips were red!) 


She begged of me forgiveness, 
God you understand 

(For pale and soft and slender 
Was her dainty hand!) 


She begged that I should pray You 
That her Soul might rest 

But I could not pray, O Master 
(Ivory was her breast!) 
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WAVAS 
ITH the final decisions in this year’s Opportunity 
Contest rendered and the prizes awarded, we should 
like, before the general tumult and shouting dies, to 

cast a reminiscent glance upon the section in which we were 

privileged to sit in judgment. Many of the poems entered 
in the contest served their only purpose after they had ap- 
peased their creator's urge to write something; they should 
then have been gently but firmly retired from the scene of 
action. Unfortunately, however, a proper sense of self 
criticism, lacking, to a large extent, even in the finest 
writers, seems absolutely unknown to the tyro. However, 
in spite of this the final reaction was that the entries 
augured well for poetry by Negroes; in fact one of our 
judges, Mr. Robert E. Kerlin, felt that the Negro is making 

a far from negligible conquest by his poetry. 

But in the Alexander Pushkin section there was a more 
definite feeling of discontent with the poems entered. This 
is said with no disparagement to the winning poem, inas- 
much as it received our vote for first place as well as the 
vote of the judge who was most disappointed in the Push- 
kin section. The announcement of the Alexander Pushkin 
prize plainly reads: “This section is expected to call forth 
the most ambitious and most mature work of the Negro 
poet, and it is requested that to this section only the best 
work be sent.’ Basing his reaction on the spirit of the an- 
nouncement, Mr. Ridgley Torrence wrote: “In regard to 
the entries for the Pushkin Contest, I am extremely dis- 
appointed. They seem to me of a quality greatly inferior 
to those in the Holstein group.” Surely contestants who 
entered quatrains and slight lyrics in this section gave little 
serious thought to the dignity of the prize offered and to 
the ennoblement of it through the name of Pushkin. We 
feel that it approximates a truthful observation to say that 
the prize poem is less often a poem of a moment's inspira- 
tion than it is one of endeavor and revision. Such in fairness 
to the Pushkin prize is it our hope to have entries in that 
section be, commensurate with the prize offered and the 
distinguished memory of Pushkin. Mr. Arna Bontemps 
has twice demonstrated his ability and inclination to work 
toward this end. With our next contest months away, it 
still is not too soon to urge others to begin even now to go 
and do likewise. 


T seems of no slight significance that those in places, 
if not intrinsically high, at least quite detached from 
our daily contact, are finding that some good can come 

out of Nazareth. The Junior League Bulletin, the readers 
of which are synonymous with a social structure built no 
less on money than on culture, has discovered and ac- 
claimed Langston Hughes. We quote a portion of Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin’s review of Fine Clothes to the Jew 
in The Junior League Bulletin for June, 1927. “This book 
and its companion, The Weary Blues, published a year ago, 
are two volumes of poems of which we, as Americans, may 
be proud. Perhaps when Europe has again set its seal of 
approval on something native to us we will discover it: 
but by the time we are ready to give full honor to a Negro 
poet the need for giving that honor may have passed. 
Here is a young man who at the age of twenty-five has 
stepped out of the ranks where any social or racial dis- 
criminations might hold him, and walks easily among the 


THE DARK TOWER 


VAY, 
ZN 


best writers of his day. He is a poet, not merely a Negro 
poet . . . Perhaps we should take back what we said 
at the beginning. Langston Hughes is a Negro poet. It 
is a term of distinction.” , 


4 


IMON AND SCHUSTER have added this month 
to their series of Pamphlet Poets in their endeavor 
to popularize poetry without demeaning it, Four 

Negro Poets, extracts from the work of Claude McKay, 
Langston Hughes, Jean Toomer, and Countee Cullen. The 
pamphlet is edited with an introduction by Alain Locke, 
and the poems are chosen to a large extent for their au 
tochthonous value. Dr. Locke says: “Though their poetry 
ranges through all possible themes, it is no spiritual dis- 
tortion or misrepresentation that their more racially dis- 
tinctive poems have been selected for this little anthology. 
For the present-day Negro poet regards his racial heritage 
as a more precious endowment than his own personal genius, 
and to the common legacy of his art adds the peculiar ex- 
periences and emotions of his folk.” As one, to a slight 
extent, in on the know of things, we have serious doubts 
that Negro poets feel themselves more strongly obligated to 
their race than to their own degree of personal talent. 
Two of the poets herein represented might subscribe to Dr 
Lecke’s tenets; two we think are less racially altruistic. 


HERE passed through our hands, for the briefest 

moment, on its way to a reviewer, Congaree Sketches, 

“Stories of Negro Life in Heaven, Hell, and the 
Congaree Swamps Way Down in South Carolina,” by E. 
C. L. Adams, a white physician of Columbia, §. C. The 
contact was, however, long enough for us to read the very 
able and unequivocal introduction which Paul Green has 
contributed to the collection. Before this we had admired 
Mr. Green for many aspects of his work, yet never felt 
that we had sighted him clearly in the open. His introduc- 
tion to these sketches makes us eat humble pie, and will- 
ingly. His words are severely weighed, but not with the 
guarded caution of the fence-straddler. We quote from 
him and ask if any Southern man has made himself more 
completely a target of liberality and common sense: 

“The Negro is crawling out of his ditch to stand on the 
bank with the white man. And the white man is reach- 
ing a hand to pull him up; but let it be a stronger hand 
and one that reaches farther than before. It may be they 
will stand in their separate place apart, but I doubt it. 
They have too much in common not to pass a word with 
one another after the gesture of brotherhood has been 
made. And in the light of such benefits to hand I can see 
no sense in the talk of segregation, back to Africa, and the 
like, which many of our politicians and faddist souls enjoy. 
It all seems beside the point. Even the movement going 
the rounds among some of the Negroes themselves for a 
separate racial culture and tradition, exemplified, say, in 
their upturning of native African art, likewise looks sus- 
picious and outside the concrete demands of the case. Of 
course all such endeavors in uncovering racial heritage are 
valuable in establishing a point of view for growth and 
development. It is the familiar historical mind and method 
at work and is good for what it is, but not for an autony- 
mity of the race as such. That can never be and we 
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might as well recognize it. What can be and will be is a 
white and a thousand unconscious forces are at work for 
will. And it is most significant, I think, that black and 
many gifts of their race—their music and their song, and 
larger humanizing of the whole, an Americanizing, if you 
this larger humanity. * * * I am thankful for all the 
for their multitudinous services, whether noble or ignoble. 
They are a magnificent people and nothing can keep them 
little forebearance and imagination can aid so vastly in the 
and bend ears to the wind of too cheap expediency when a 
growing salvation of us all? And here I am not pleading 
for the Negro but for ourselves, the white man. For there 
is much worth the knowing and we're missing it, caught as 
we are in the lock-step of senseless conformity.” 


HE May issue of The Carolina Magazine is a num- 

ber of historical importance in race relations in this 

country. For the first time, as it were, in the time 
of man, a Southern university magazine has given over one 
of its numbers to the work of Negro writers. No attempt 
has been made to inveigle the contributing writers into con- 
formance to any preconceived notions of what should 
constitute work by Negroes. There is less of irony than 
of eventual justice in this phenomenon of a magazine the 
cover of which is decorated with the names of Poe, Cabell, 
Lanier, Harris, Page, O. Henry and Wilson, bearing on 
that cover an inset informative of the fact that within there 
is a brilliant article on The Negro Enters Literature by 
Charles S. Johnson, a reprint of Symphonesque by Arthur 
Huff Fauset and reproductions of the work of Aaron Doug- 
las. . Other contributors to the number are Arna Bontemps, 
Helene Johnson, Waring Cuney, Eulalie Spence (repre- 
sented by The Hunch, one of the prize plays in this year's 
Opportunity contest), Langston Hughes, Georgia Doug- 
las Johnson, Edward Silvera, Donald Jeffrey Hayes, 
Angelina Grimke, Effie Lee Newsome, Nelson H. Nichols, 
Jr., Carrie W. Clifford, and Lewis Alexander, who served 
as honorary editor of the issue. 


TH New York Morning Telegraph wishing to dis- 
cover the best American actor and actress of the 


“Ghe New Negro 


By J. F. McCatt. 


He scans the world with calm and fearless eyes, 
Conscious within of powers long since forgot; 


1926-1927 season recently enlisted the aid of the drama 
reviewrs of New York. The resulting poll taken by eighteen 
reviewers acclaimed Pauline Lord and Alfred Lunt as the 
stellar thespians of the year. Mr. Percy Hammond, drama- 
tic critic for the New York Herald-Tribune, gave his vote 
to Rose McClendon and Frank Wilson, who share the star 
roles in the year’s Pulitzer Play, In Abraham's Bosom. Al- 
though Mr. Hammond's was the only vote cast for these 
actors, they tied with such distinguished colleagues as Helen 
Mencken, Lynne Fontanne, Jane Cowl, Ethel Barrymore, 
Blanche Yurka, Walter Huston and Morgan Farley, each 
of whom received one vote. 


EST the readers of this column should imagine that 
we believe the most interesting literature being writ- 
~ ten is that dealing with the Negro, we should like to 
recommend as constituting the mdst enjoyable reading 
we've done in many a day, the following books: The 
King’s Henchman by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Tristam by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, and Go She Must by David 
Garnett. 


HE list of the twelve most popular reserve books 
at Harlem Branch Library for the past month is as 


follows: 
Fiction: 
Lewis—Elmer Gantry......... Teserves 
Peterkin—Black April... 14 reserves 


Erskine:—Helen of Troy 
Van Vechten—Nigger Heaven 
Young—Love Is Enough. reserves 


9 reserves 
8 
5 
5 reserves 
4 
4 
3 


reserves 


Norris—The Sea Gull............. reserves 

Dreiser—An American Tragedy reserves 

Deeping—Sorrell and Son... 3 reserves 
Non-Fiction: 

Durant—Story of Philosophy......... 9 reserves 

Bekker—Story of Music........ . 6 reserves 


. 3 reserves 


Vandercook—Tom-Tom ..... 
Countee Cullen. 


At every step, now man-made barriers rise 
To bar his progress—but he heeds them not. 
He stands erect, though tempests round him crash, 
Though thunder bursts and billows surge and roll; 
He laughs and forges on. while lightnings flash 
Along the rocky pathway to his goal. 
Impassive as a Sphinx, he stares ahead— 
Foresees new empires rise and old ones fall; 
While caste-mad nations lust for blood to shed, 
He sees God's finger writing on the wall. 
With soul awakened, wise and strong he stands, 


Holding his destiny within his hands. 
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T this writing there are many things, there are ever 
A and ever so many things more rare than this particu- 

lar “day in June”... . a gentle rain patters its way 
down upon the city roofs . . . . for some unknown reason I 
am reminded of a spiritual that I heard a young Negro 
student sing a few nights ago Keep Your Hand 
Upon the Plow for me it was a new spiritual 
and oh such a beautiful one. In a recent issue of The 
Town Crier there appeared an editorial entitled Old Spir- 
ituals . . . lavish applause was showered upon the 
Negro as a songster. The following paragraph carries the 
gist of the entire article: 


The Negro is becoming articulate. There was 
a time when he was known only as the singer of 
other men’s ballads. That was the day of Jubi- 
lee Singers, long before an Old Spiritual had even 
a name. Every one went to hear them, much in 
the same spirit that every one went to see the 
freaks in the sideshows. Even then the Negro 
carried himself with a dignity which disarmed 
the most prejudiced It would seem that 
they might have a message for the world. It has 
been sung on the road up from slavery and with 
a poignancy that has lain beneath an exterior of 
carefree indolence, now dimly understood as 
being something in the nature of camouflage. 
There must have always existed a toughness of 
fibre which would not permit the surrender of 
individuality to those who dominated them. In 
a way, they were captains of their souls if not 
masters of their fate. 


Edward J. O'Brien, compiler and editor of the best short 
story series, a volume which is issued annually, has writ- 
ten to Eugene Gordon, the Boston newspaper man, a re- 
quest for a biographical sketch to be inserted in the Best 
Short Stories of 1927. This means that Rootbound, win- 
ner of the fourth prize in the short story division of last 
year's Opportunity Contest, has been designated by Mr. 
O'Brien as one of the stories printed in 1926 which in his 
opinion may fairly claim a position in American literature, 
and which is to be listed in the Roll of Honor in his vol- 
ume. It is also to be indicated in that part of the volume 
known as the yearbook by three asterisks afhixed to its 
title. Blanche Colton Williams in her O. Henry Memor- 
ial Award Volume of Short Stories for 1926 also picked 
Rootbound as an outstanding story, along with Dorothy 
West's The Typewriter, which with a story by Zora Neale 
Hurston, Muttsy, won second prize in Opportunity's con- 
test last year. 

The Saturday Nighters of Washington, D. C., met on 
June fourth at the home of Mrs. Georgia Douglas Johnson. 
Mr. Charles S. Johnson was the guest of honor. It was 
particularly pleasing to see and talk with Miss Angelina 
Grimke. She is a beautiful lady with ways as softly fine 
as her poems. The company as a whole was a charming 
medley. E. C. Williams with his genial good- 
humor; Lewis Alexander with jovial tales of this thing and 
that as well as a new poem or two which he read; Marieta 
Bonner with her quiet dignity; Willis Richardson with talk 
of “plays and things” and here and there a new 
poet or playwright and the whole group held 


— by the dynamic personality of Mrs. Johnson 
some poems by Langston Hughes were read. 


FLUTE 


es he, by the way, is in the Southland. Dr. Locke 
tells us that his trip is to cover much of the “Land of Cor 
ton” . . . and while we are tracing our traveloguc 
let us say that Frank Horne is spending the summer in 
Chicago after a winter in Fort Valley, Georgia. 
Dr. Locke is again returning to Europe. . . . Jean 
Toomer will again be in Fountainbleau, France, at the 
Gurjietf Institute. Eric Walrond, who has been 
in Panama, has now returned to New York. And so 
Negroes go hither and thither and yon, writing about this 
and that. 

We have at hand the May number of the Carolina Mag- 
azine, which is devoted to articles and poems by Negro 
authors. The magazine is well set up with a noble list ot 
truly artistic contributors Arna Bontemps, Aaron 
Douglas, Charles S. Johnson, Arthur Huff Fauset, Helene 
Johnson and Eulalie Spence. If all white colleges were 
so liberally inclined, the combined artistic expression of the 
darker and fairer groups might arrive at a truly great Art 
This issue of the Carolina Magazine was one more brave 
step toward this Utopian communion of spirit. In accord 
with this general urge to “render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar's The Midland, A Magazine of the Middle West 
carries as the first article in its May issue a piece entitled 
The Harlem Poets. 

Recently Mr. Benjamin Brawley, Professor of English 
Literature at Shaw University, wrote a paper entitled 
The Negro Literary Renaissance which appeared in The 
Southern Workman. Mr. Brawley had little or no high 
praise to spare for the “younger Negro” . . . there 
was an almost venomous sting in the severity of his criti- 
cism of those young black throats that have dared to sing a 
new song. I have come by a copy of a letter which Mr 
Carl Van Vechten wrote in answer to Mr. Brawley’s paper 
and incidentally in defense of the younger Negro. This 
question is of too great moment for the letter to be hidden 
from the public eye and so I shall take the liberty to print 
it here: 


My dear Mr. Brawley: 

I have read with interest your paper entitled 
the Negro Literary Renaissance, in the Southern 
Workman. Your opinions are your own, and al- 
though I do not share them you are entitled to 
them. I think, however, that in such a paper, 
written by a college professor, one might expect 
a meticulous niceness in regard to matters of fact 
You write: “When Mr. Hughes came under the 
influence of Mr. Carl Van Vechten and The 
Weary Blues was given to the world,” etc. The 
Weary Blues had won a prize before I had read a 
poem by Mr. Hughes or knew him personally. 
The volume, of which this was the title poem, 
was brought to me complete before Mr. Hughes 
and I had ever exchanged two sentences. I am 
unaware even to this day, although we are the 
warmest friends and see each other frequently, 
that I have had the slightest influence on Mr. 
Hughes in any direction. The influence, if one 
exists, flows from the other side, as any one might 
see who read my first paper on the Blues, pub- 
lished in Vanity Fair for August, 1925, a full 
year before Nigger Heaven appeared, before, in- 
deed, a line of it had been written. In this paper 
I quoted freely Mr. Hughes’ opinions on the sub- 
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ject of Negro folk song, opinions which to my 
knowledge have not changed in the slightest. 

1 might say a word or two apropos of the 
quotableness of the verse of Countee Cullen 
Suffice to say that the fact is that he is quoted 
more frequently, with two or three exceptions, 
than any other American poet. I myself quoted 
four lines as a superscription to Nigger Heaven, 
and two other lines later in the book, I think the 
concluding lines of his beautiful sonnet, Yet Do I 
Marvel, I have seen printed more often (in peri- 


FLORENCE PRICE (awarded second prize in music for 
her composition Memories of Dixieland) is a graduate ot 
the New England Conservatory of Music, as Miss Florence 
Beatrice Smith. She is the daughter of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Smith, the wife of Thomas J. Price of Little 
Rock, and the mother of two little musical daughters, Flor- 
ence L. Price, age 10 years, and Edith C. Price, age 6 
years. 


ERNEST EVERETT PEACE (awarded second prize 
for his arrangement of the Negro Spiritual Nobody Knows 
De Trouble I've Seen) was born in Henderson, North 
Carolina, December 16, 1890. He moved to Washington, 
D. C., in 1898, where he made his home. In 1908 he was 
graduated from the M Street High School, entering How- 
ard University the following year. In 1912 he was gradu- 
ated from the Teachers’ College of Howard University, 
taking two degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Pedagogy. He is now an employee in the Office of the 
Chief of Staff, War Department, at Washington. 


JAMES H. YOUNG (awarded second prize for his 
essay On Race Epuality) sends the following biography: 
Educated in Philadelphia Public Schools, Germantown 
High School, 1923; Philadelphia Normal School, 1925; since 
February, 1925, a teacher in Philadelphia Public Schools; 
studying at University of Pennsylvania. 

He writes: “I feel certain that the time is not far distant 
when all civilization will be rocked by an explosion that 
will awaken the Negro race from its lethargy into a group 
determined to create powerful and beautiful things.” 


SHAD JONES (awarded one-half of first and second 
prizes for his personal experience sketch Sasswood) writes 
from Columbus, Ohio: “Born in Lynchburg, Virginia; came 
to Boston with my parents at age of five, was educated in 
public schools of Boston and Sangus, Massachusetts. Grad- 
uated from Sangus High School in 190@ and entered Har- 
vard College that year at age of 16. Spent one year at 
Harvard and later entered Sheffield Scientific School (Yale 
University) in class of 1911, (Mining Engineering). 
Taught Psysics and Chemistry at Tuskegee in 1911 and 
1912. Was appointed head of Engineering and Science 
Department at Western University, Kansas, 1912-1916. 
Appointed Engineer to Liberian Government in 1916. Re- 
mained in Liberia, 1916-1920; appointed Director of En- 
gineering at Wilberforce University, 1921. Served there 
until 1924. Accepted position with Industrial Branch, Y. 
M. C. A., Columbus, Ohio, in 1924, and am still in that 


position.” 


“Ghe Gontest Spotlight 


(Continued From Page 205) 


odicals in other languages than English, more- 
over) than any other twe lines by any contempo- 
rary poet. 
I beg to remain yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Cart VAN VECHTEN. 


= And at this juncture I am moved to quote H. 
G. Wells: Art that does not argue nor demonstrate nor 
discuss is merely the craftsman’s impudence. 

Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 


BLANCHE TAYLOR DICKINSON (awarded a 
special Buckner prize for her poem A Sonnet and a Ron- 
deau) sends the following information from her home in 
Sewickley, Penna.: “As far back as I can remember I have 
had the urge to write poetry and stories. My mother says 
that her youthful dreams were based on the same idea and 
perhaps she gave it to me as a pre-natal gift. I do write 
a salable story once in a while and an acceptable poem 
a little oftener. The American Anthology,, Unicorn Press, 
just released, contains three of my poems. Iam intensely 
interested in all the Younger Negro writers and try to 
keep in touch with them through the Negro press.” 


EMILY MAY HARPER (awarded a special Buckner 
prize for her short story Ma Kilpatrick, Boss) writes from 
Nashville, Tennessee: “I am a Bachelor of Science grad- 
uate of Howard University and have always intended to 
study medicine. I am here teaching Mathematics at 
Walden College. I admit that does not sound like the 
background of a short story writer, but I have done some 
‘scribbling’ ever since I was admitted to the Stylus at How- 
ard. In the course of being a Y. W. C. A. secretary, an 
insurance agent, and a teacher of almost every subject in 
the high school curriculum, I have written and produced 
one play and three pageants, many little verses, one novel 
and several short stories. 

“Some day I hope to find the leisure to write more svs 
tematically. If I have any contribution to make to the 
field of Negro literature I feel that it is not in newness of 
style but of material. I have lived among and seen many 
a romance among what we call ‘the natives’ in Oklahoma.” 


FRANK HORNE (awarded one-half the third prize plus 
a special Buckner award for his essay Concerning White 
People, also one half the third prize for his personal ex- 
perience sketch, I Am Initiated Into the Negro Race) 
writes from Fort Valley, Georgia: “Here you have me down 
in the Georgia ‘sticks, where I have spent the winter at 
the Fort Valley High and Industrial School. I've been 
doing publicity work, teaching a little and mainly recover- 
ing my health. It seems I had to come way down here to 
have any luck in your contest. I have been trying to write 
as long as I can well remember. I am addicted, however, 
to the extremely lazy practice of composing in my head. I 
usualy think that I have the composition complete in my 
mind, both in idea and form, before I put the pen on the 
paper, and then, strange to relate, when it gets down, it's 
apparently very different—sometimes very discouraging. It 
is my earnest desire to write good prose but my only 
recognition has resulted from my attempts at poetry, a 
iorm of expression in whose adequacy I haven't much 
faith.” 
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LittLe Pitcuers, by Isa Glenn, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, $2.50. 


If Heat, Isa Glenn's first novel, gave any promise of a 
great art in the future, that promise remains unfulfilled in 
her second novel, Little Pitchers. It is the sordid story of 
an ex-actress yearning to return to her busy, bustling “‘over- 
sexed” American milieu and of her husband, an engineer 
with a seeming monomania for working in the remote 
regions of the world removed from the “white man civili- 
zation.” The protagonist is Michael, their son, who with 
increasing perception as he grows older, gradually comes 
into a fuller realization of his mother’s baseness and his 
father’s stupid obstinacy. Isa Glenn's method of narra- 
tion is, of course, novel. All the facts in her story are told 
from the point of view of the small boy Michael. Hence 
her motto: “Sr—remember the children, little pitchers have 
big ears.” But much as one might agree that children have 
an amazing knack for hearing and noticing the speech and 
actions of their elders, he cannot help feeling that Miss 
Glenn has journeyed far beyond the realms of plausibil- 
ity in attributing to Michael such acute sensibilities. In- 
deed, the little pitcher's ears are out of all proportion to its 
size. 

Of the novel, I cannot help remarking, as Jeffereys once 
wrote of Wadsworth’s Excursion “This will never do.” 
The extreme sordidness, the morbid pathological treatment 
of even the sex relationships between husband and wife, 
the unnecessary calling a spade a spade—all detract from 
the book as a work of art. This is not squeamishness on 
my part, but common sense, even in these sub-rational 
days, must have some influence. The novel seems but an- 
other example of the Tabloid School of Art which delights 
in the minute portraiture of morbid details. Such a sen- 
tence as the following used in description of a dirty Mexi- 


- can train is neither accurate observation (a generality un- 


der which so many writers defend their vulgarisms) nor 
interesting imagination: “Their nicely polished shoes rested 
on a floor which had been spat upon for such an incal- 
culable time that the spittle had ground into a fine and 
clinging dust.” What needless minuteness. It nauseates 
one. And this is the trend of much of the book 

The novel reveals the writer's great hatred for the orient 
and the tropical regions. One cannot help feeling that in 
all her long life in these regions she was an outsider look- 
ing on an unintelligible panorama—one who never learned 
the secret of contentment which the orient gives. 

A book review is, certainly, no place to give lessons in 
grammar, but Miss Glenn's style is so confusing, so con- 
stantly misleading and ambiguous that she might well in- 
dulge herself in an English A course at one of our big uni- 
versities. She revels in a strange inversion of subjects and 
predicates. Her work abounds in prolepsis which staggers 
the reader into a maze of confusion. Take these two sen- 
tences as an example. “Something happened to Michael's 
breath. It hurt, this colour which was beauty.” Nor is 
there anything in the whole preceding paragraph for that 
misplaced “it” to refer to. This may sound like quibbling, 
but multiply such instances a hundred times over and you 
will appreciate the real confusion of her style. She would 
certainly be more effective if she wrote more simply and 
corrctly. 

The only character in the book that elicits sympathy at 
all is Michael. And he is such an unreal and ineffectual 
person that at times the reader becomes disgusted with him. 
He reminds one of a painting of Rafael, where the face is 
that of an adult and the body that of an infant. His ma- 
turity and intellectual—at time morbid—curiosity are those 
of a much older boy than he is ever supposed to be. 

On the whole Miss Glenn has given herself over too 
much to a depiction of the specific bits of reality it has 
been her misfortune to observe, forgetting altogether uni- 
versal human principles. 


4, OUR BOOK /HELF 


When one has closed the book with somewhat of a feel 
ing of nausea, it is refreshing to look once again at the 
brilliant colored jacket of Aaron Douglas. Mr. Douglas 
seems to be able to catch the spirit even of bad books. Let 
it be hoped that he has better books to illustrate in the 


future. 


John P. Davis. 


Tue BaNnp Ptays Dixie, by Morris Markey, Hacourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, N. Y. 


In this novel Morris Markey has written a sort of “What 
Price Glory” of the Civil War. Kirk and Anthony Hale, 
cousins, leave their home in Canada with the usual hero- 
ism complex to enter the war. It is only a circumstance 
that they fall into the hands of the Union recruiting offi- 
cers in Boston for they had been themselves quite unde- 
cided which side to join. At Fredericksburg, their first 
battle, they are both wounded and carried, captives, to a 
Confederate prison in Richmond. Here, from the prison 
window, they both love a young girl who comes each morn- 
ing and afternoon in immaculate crinolines to walk in the 
garden of her father’s great house. Because of this their 
life companionship which has amounted to that of broth- 
ers turns suddenly to gall. And so began their tragic 
odyssey. 

It is an excellent story and well written for the most 
part. My guess is that Morris Markey has been to school 
to Joseph Hergesheimer and perhaps it was out of a con- 
siderable idolatry for the latter that I found the evidences 
not displeasing. It must, however, be added that Herge- 
sheimer's best gift, his style, has rather been hinted at than 
achieved. Yet the sight of young men ordering fine meals 
and leaving them untouched; or walking resolutely past 
their elders, old acquaintances, without speaking, or again 
lying casually awake until dawn, or young ladies runing 
expensive new slippers in the dew chasing fireflies was 
curiously familiar. 

A Civil War novel divested of sentimentality is unusual 
in itself. But the story of Markey is more than simply 
good. It is told with a quiet passion which makes its read- 
ing an experience, an experience which one realizes at once 
cannot quickly be forgotten. Only one thing was irritat- 
ing. The author, it seems, could always see bright visions 
in his heroine's eyes. It is hard to believe that they were 
there. But, of course, this is an objection which could be 
applied to stories without end. Still that is hardly sufficient 
excuse for writers to continue to overestimate the qualities 
of eyes. Not once in one hundred times does the impres- 
sion of eyes belong to one’s fundamental image of a lady. 
Think of all the lovely eyes you know. How many of 
them would you remember were it not for other beauty 
with which they are associated and because of which they 
were first noticed? 

Arna Bontemps. 


HuMANIZING EpuCATION, by Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 
The New Education Publishing Company, New York, 
$2.50. 


In this stimulating volume the author pleads for a more 
realistic education. He approaches his subject from the 
angle, “Why is education the enemy of enlightenment?” 

“No profession offers so few opportunities for the exer- 
cise of mature intelligence as does the profession of teach- 
a rae What imaginative incentive for the culti- 
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vation of original insight or the reflections appropriate to 
maturity is there in our educational system? All elements 
converge upon the cult of the infantile—the child-pupil, 
the child-teacher, the childish curriculum, the atmosphere 
of make-believe, the childish supervision, the vogue of pre- 
tense, fairyland idealism, the necessity of white lies, myth- 
building—in fine, undisguised and unmitigated infantilism 
Infantilism in education represents the over- 
exploitation of the emotional nature of the child and the 
teacher. That emotional nature feeds the superstitions and 
unanalytic bias of the badly-informed mind.” 


In discussing, What ails our School System? the author 
believes that “The tragedy of contemporary education lies 
in the well-nigh complete suppression of man by mechan 
er re As at present constituted, our school sys- 
tem simply does not offer to the mind on fire the slightest 
stimulus to contribute its promethean enthusiasm to the 
collective welfare. Stupidity, conformity, insincerity— 
these devitalizing habitudes are the ethical by-products of an 
educational management dedicated to the worship of pow- 
er, prejudice and prestige.” The author having served 
as an Examiner in the New York City school system sums 
up his work as follows: “His task is shockingly simple. 
He must be of all sweet accord with his supervisor, and 
prove his loyalty by weeding out non-conformists. That 
task is onerous. Thinking is minimal, obedience maximal. 
The machine works beautifully.” 


He sees modern youth as decidedly short-sighted 
and partisan. For them he suggests intellectual honesty 
and new books. “A new book is a work of challenge. 
Any book that can make the reader painfully conscious 
of his intellectual plight or spiritual limitations may 
hailed as a truly new book.” 

This book while very interesting and stimulating con- 
tains nothing new. Everything the author tells us has 
been said time and time again by Shaw, Bertand Russell, 
Freud, Dewey and hosts of others. It merely summarizes 
what they have told us in series of volumes. The author 
answers his query, “Why is education the enemy of en- 
lightenment?™” But we need not look for a materializa- 
tion of his ideals in the near future. 


D. S. Yarbrough 


‘Dho’s “ho 


E. Merrill Root, Professor of English Literature at Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Indiana, is a poet and critic 
of national reputation. 


Edwin D. Johnson is a professor of English at Kittrell 
College in North Carolina. 


Sterling A. Brown teaches English at Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Helene Johnson, one of the rising young Negro poets, is 
associated with The Fellowship for Reconciliation in 
New York. 


Donald Jeffrey Hayes is a young Negro poet residing in 
Atlantic City. 


J. E. McCall is a Negro poet and editorial writer living in 
Detroit. 


Sasswood 
(Continued From Page 203) 

lined with the awestricken boys of the two gangs he 
went in grotesque doublings and circlings, frothing 
freely and uttering a wholly weird and ghostly 
moaning. As he drew near to the men he arose to 
his haunches and the switches took to beating the air 
more violently still. Then again he sank to his knees 
and elbows and the scratching recommenced as he 
made a complete circle around them. In front of 
them again he arose, first slowly to his haunches, 
then stood erect, this time directly before Johnnie. 
The switches beating down were about to whip the 
frightened boy when they were arrested in their 
course by some unseen force within an inch of his 
head. They shivered and shook above him and then 
their agitation subsided and the sassywood man again 
dropped to his elbows and knees. He circled about 
with birdlike hops, scratching, scratching, until again 
he confronted the headmen. He arose and the 
switches striking down at Johnnie swerved in their 
course and showered a hundred stinging blows on 
the head of Bai-u-gar before the assistants could 
catch and hold the insane arms. He was taken away 
as in a frenzy he, or rather the switches, strove to get 
at the unhappy Bai-u-gar. 

Now this established the guilt of Bai and his gang. 
After and during the process of cursing his crew for 
every kind of a foul animal he could think of, lim- 
iting their ancestors particularly to those of the 
canine group, he lined them up, every man jack of 
them and turned that sassywood man loose among 
them. 

There were about fifty of them and the way that 
cockeyed little voodoo man waded through them was 
a caution. In and out of the line he wove, scratch- 
ing and scratching. You could tell the guilty ones as 
soon as he drew near to them by the looks on their 
faces. And upon them and them alone did the 
switches rain their gruesome blows. They beat seven 
of their woolly pates by the time he had gone down 
the line. Then they caught him. It took three men, 
big ones at that, to hold the little slew footed runt. A 
woman ran to the fire and drew out of it a glowing 
fagot which she held over his head.. Another came 
with a gourd of water and poured it over the glow- 
ing stick. As the water ran streaming over the 
matted head of the sassywood man his rigid limbs 
began gradually to relax until he fell in a helpless, 
drunken-like stupor to the ground. Pretty soon he 
came to, collected ten “bob” from Bai and Johnnie 
and then went and found that cavernous pipe of his. 
He came back and hypnotized me out of a leaf of to- 
bacco with his casted eye, rammed the whole of it at 
once into the yawning bowl, lighted it and ambled 
off into the bush. I never saw that particular sassy- 
wood man again. 

As I said, I didn’t believe in sassywood and 1 
don't, not exactly. I also said, and I say it again, 
there certainly was something very, very funny about 
it. Oh, yes, I got the picks back all right, every one 
of them. They were all there waiting for me the 
next morning when I arrived. No, I never lost an- 
other one. 
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James B. Lowe has been signed up to 
appear in “Porgy” at the Theatre Guild 
in New York City, next October: Mr. 
Lowe is the star in the motion picture 
production “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
which has been recently completed and 
will have its first showing in the Cen- 
tral Theatre, Broadway and 40th Street, 
New York, in August. He will appear 


m person at the Central during the 
Opening week of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


Lester Walton, feature writer for the 
New York World, had the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts conferred 
upon him by Lincoln University, Pa., 
at its last commencement. 


The following Negro Committe has 
been named by Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to receive criticism 
and make necessary adjustments in the 
work of caring for Negro refugees of 
the Mississippi River flood: Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, Chairman; R. H. Taylor, 
Vice Principal of Tuskegee Institute; T. 
C. Campbell, farm demonstrator; Bishop 
Robert E. Jones of New Orleans; Jesse 
O. Thomas, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Miss Eva D. Bowles, National Secretary 
of Colored Branch of Y. W. C. A. 


Blind Boone, internationally famous Negro pianist, has 
retired from the concert stage after forty-seven years of 
public recitals. He has made two concert tours of Europe; 
and for more than five times has he toured every section of 
the United States. Declining health is given as the prin- 
cipal reason for his retirement. Mr. Boone plans to live 
—_ at his home in Columbia, Mo., for the rest of 

is life. 


The thirteenth Spingarn Medal (which is the medal for 
1927) has been awarded to Anthony Overton, Chicago 
capitalist and manufacturer. This medal is awarded an- 
nually by the N. A. A. C. P. to the United States citizen 
of African descent who has rendered the most distin- 
guished service in some honorable field of human en- 
deavor. 

Mr. Overton is president of The Victory Life Insurance 
Company; The Douglass National Bank of Chicago; and 
The Overton Hygienic Company. He has had a long and 
successful business career. The fact that during the year 
the Victory Life Insurance Company was permitted to do 
business in New York State is considered his crowning ac- 
complishment. This is the first Negro organization to se- 
cure license to do insurance business under the rigid re- 
quirements of New York State. 

Mr. Overton was born in Monroe, La., in 1865; was 
educated at Washburn College; was graduated from the 
Law School of the University of Kansas in 1888; was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and became judge of the Municipal 
Court in Shawnee County, Kansas, in the same year. 

He established the Overton Hygienic Company in 1898. 

The Victory Life Insurance Company has approximately 
$5,000,000 worth of insurance in force in ten states out- 
side of Illinois. 

The Spingarn Medal will be presented by Zona Gale, 
noted novelist, at the eighteenth annual conference of the 
N. A. A. C. P. in Indianapolis, Ind., June 22 to 28. 


Anthony Overton 


A Negro aviator, Samuel V. B. 
Sauzereseteo, has made, and is still 
making noteworthy records in the field 
of aviation in Europe. He is said to 
have accomplished the following feats: 
A trip of 1,142 miles from Moscow to 
Berlin in eleven hours and forty-two 
minutes; several Paris-London flights; a 
trip from Belgium to the African Con- 
go; a 900-mile trip over the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Clarence Darrow, famous criminal at- 
torney, and George Lewis, president of 
the New Orleans Branch of the N. A. 
A. C. P., have both been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the N. A. A. C. 
P. Mr. Darrow has served on the 
Legal Committee of the Association for 
a number of years. He will continue 
to serve in this capacity. 


During the recent flood disaster in 
the Mississippi Valley, Samuel White, 
a Negro railroad employee, rescued 
twenty-five white families in New 


Orleans, La. 


Refusing to take orders from a native 
African, the staff of white nurses in 
Mafeking Hospital in South Africa, re- 
signed when Dr. Silas Molema was ap- 
pointed practioner at the hospital Dr. 
Molema is a native African, and a grad- 
uate of Edinburg University. 


President C. B. D. King of Liberia is now on a tour 
of Europe with his family. 


Negro property owners of Birmingham, Ala., have been 
taxed for the erection of a $750,000 library in which they 
will not be allowed. In the entire State of Alabama there 
is but one public library for Negroes; it is located in Bir- 
mingham. 


The Regimental Band of the 25th Infantry, U. S. Army, 
a Negro regiment, was chosen as the official band at the 
wedding ceremony of Senorita Ernestino Calles and Mr. 
Thomas Robinson. The former is the daughter of the 
President of Mexico. Mr. Robinson is an American. 


Mrs. Harriet Wright Lemon has received a certificate 
from the American Institute of Banking of Philadelphia, 
Pa. She is the first of her race to be admitted or to re- 
ceive a certificate from this institute. Mrs. Lemon is Teller 
at the Citizens’ and Southern Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


A bill has been passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
appropriating $60,000 for the erection of a monument com- 
memorating the heroism of the colored soldiers of the 
state in all of the wars in which the United States has been 
involved. It will be erected in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Madam C. J. Walker Manufacturing Company has 
begun work on a million dollar plant which is to be erected 
in the business section of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dr. Edward T. Ware, President-emeritus of Atlanta 
University, died at his home in Claremont, Cal., after a 
long period of ill health. Dr. Ware was president of the 
institution for 12 years, and a trustee for 8 years. A few 
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years ago he gave up the presidency on account of ill 
health, but he has worked constantly in the interest of 
Atlanta University since then. 

A bronze monument of Dr. Booker T. Washington has 
been placed on the grounds of the Booker T. Washington 
High School of Atlanta, Ga. 


In writing Goophered, a musical comedy, Hall Johnson 
and Jasper Garret are being assisted by Langston Hughes, 
student-poet, and author of The Weary Blues and Fine 
Clothes to the Jew. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. David J. Jones, re- 
cently inaugurated President of Bennett College, North 
Carolina, was once a bootblack in the same city in which 
the college is now located. He has had a very brilliant ca- 
reer “from bootblack to coliege president.” 

Speaking before a large group of prominent citizens in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Robert W. Patton, executive officer 
of the American Church Institute for Negroes, stated that 
the chief contributions of the Negro in the future will be 
in the realms of Art and Religion. 

The Negro branch of the Carnegie Library in Greens 
boro, N. C., has received a check for $1000 from the estate 
of the late Judge W. P. Bynum. During the year, $500 
was donated by Ms. E. Sternberger. The funds are being 
used to purchase books for Negro children. 

Representing the city of Los Angeles, Bernard Jefferson, 
fifteen year old colored student of Manual Arts High 
School, was one of the eight leading high school orators of 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona selected for the 
grand finals in the Fourth Oratorical Contest of the South- 
west zone. Jefferson received fifth place in the final zone 
tryout. His speech was on “The March of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Mrs. Gladys Carrion Gray, a district superintendent of 
the St. Louis Provident Association, has been elected to 
membership in the 1927 Institute of Family Social Work, 
conducted by the American Association for Organizing So- 
cial Work which convened in New York City, May 23 to 
June 18. The appointment, one of the highest in the fam- 
ily social work field, is made by the New York Commit- 
tee on the basis of achievement of applicants from all 
parts of the country. 


@xHarity—All right, doctor, I'll bring it to you right 

away. (Bustles about fixing water). 
(Looking toward dress Tildy is working on) 
Poor little Emmerline’s been wanting a white 
dress trimmed with torshon a long time—now 
she’s got it and it looks like—well 

Titpy—Don't take on so, sister Charity—The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh. 

Cuarity—I know—but it’s hard—hard (Goes 
to inner door with water. You can hear her 
talking with the doctor after a minute and the 
doctor expostulating with her—in a minute she 
appears at the door, being led from the room 
by the doctor). 

Dr. Scott—No, my dear Mrs. Brown. It will be 
much better for you to remain outside. 

CHarity—But, doctor. 

Dr. Scott—No. You stay outside and get your 
mind on something else. You can't possibly be 
of any service. Now be calm, will you? 

Cuarity—I'll try, doctor. 


Plumes 
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James B. Lowe 


Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the Commission on 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has been unanimously elected Assistant Mod- 
erator of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
of the United States. This is the first time that a Negro 
layman has been so honored. 


Titpy—The doctor s’right. You can’t do no good in 

there. 

Cuarity—I knows, but I thought I could hold the 
pan or somethin’. (Lowering her voice) Says 
he got to see if her heart is all right or some- 
thin’. I tell you—— 

Cuarity (softly to Tildy)—Hope he won't come 
out here saying he got to oparate. (Goes to 
wash tub). 

Titpy—I hope so, too. Wont’ it cost a lot? 

CHaRITY—That’s jest it. It would take all I got 

saved up. 

Titpy—Of couse if he’s goin’ to get her up—but I 
don't believe 

Cuarity—He didn’t promise tho—even if he did, he 
said maybe it wouldn't do any good. 

Titpy—I‘d think a long time before I'd let him opar- 
ate on my chile. Taking all your money, prom- 
ising nothing and ten to one killing her to boot. 

CHariTtY—This is a hard world. 

Titpy—Don't you trust him. Coffee grounds don’t 
lie! 
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Cuarity—I don’t trust him. I jest want to do 
what's right by her. I ought to put these 
clothes on the line while you're settin’ in here, 
but I hate to go out doors while he’s in there. 

TiLpY— (getting up)—I'll hang ‘em out. You stay 
here. Where your clothes pins at? 

CHariTy—Hanging right there by the back door in 
the bag. They ought to dry before dark and 
then I can iron tonight. 

TiLpy (picking up tub)—They ought to blow dry in 
no time. (Goes toward back door). 

Cuarity—Then I can shore rub ‘em over tonight. 
Say, sister Tildy—hist ‘em up with that long 
saplin’ prop leaning in the fence corner. 

TILDY (going out)—All right. 

CHariTy (standing by table beating nervously on it 
with her fingers—listens—and then starts to 
-bustling about the kitchen). (Enter dector 
from inner room). 

Dr. Scott—Well, Mrs. Brown, I decided on the 
operation 

CHarity—My Lord, doctor—don’t say that! 

Dr. Scott—It’s her only chance. 

CHARITY—You mean she'll get well if you do? 

Dr. Scott—No, I can’t say that. It’s just a chance 
—a last chance. And I'll do just what I said, 
too, cut the price of the operation down to fifty 
dollars. I'm willing to do that for you. 

Cxuarity—Doctor, I was so in hopes you wouldn't 
operate—I—I And you say you ain't a bit 
sure she'll get well—even then? 

Dr. Scott—No, I'm not sure. You'll have to take 
the chance. But I’m sure you want to do every- 
thing 

Cuarity—Sure, doctor, I do want to—do—every- 
thing I can do to—to—— Doctor, look at this 
cup. (Picks up fortune cup and shows doc- 
tor). My fortune’s been told this very morn- 
ing—look at these grounds—they says—- 
(softly)—it ain’t no use, no use a tall. 

. ScoTt—Why, my good woman, don’t you be- 
lieve in such senseless things. That cup of 
grounds can’t show you anything. Wash them 
out and forget it. 

Cuarity—I can’t forget it, doctor—I feel like it 
ain’t no use. Id jest be spendin’ the money 
that I needs—for nothing—nothing. 

Dr. Scott—But you won't, tho—— You'll have a 
clear conscience. You'd know that you did ev- 
erything you could. 

Cxarity—I know that, doctor. But there’s things 
you don’t know “bout—there’s other things I 
got to think about. If she goes .. . If she 
must go I had plans . [had been 
getting ready . .. now Oh, doctor, I 


jest can’t see how I can have this oparation— 
you say you can't promise—nothing! 

Dr. Scort—I didn’t think you'd hesitate about it— 
I imagined your love for your child 

Cuarity (breaking in)—I do love my child. My 
God, I do love my child. You don’t understand 
. . . but. . . can't I have a little time tg 
think about it, doctor it means so mush 
—to her-—and—me! 

Dr. Scott—lI tell you. I'll go on over to the offieg 
and as soon as you make up your mind get one 
of the neighbors to run over there and tell me. 
I'll come right back. But don’t waste any time 
now, every minute counts. 

CuHarity—Thank you, doctor. Thank you. If 
shore send you word as soon as I can. I’m g9 
upset and worried I’m half crazy. 

Dr. Scott—I know you are but don’t make 
it too long say within an hour at long- 
est. Remember—it may save her. 

(Doctor exits). 

CHaRITY (goes to door of sick roomglooks inside for 
a few minutes, then starts walking up and down 
the little kitchen first holding a hand up to her 
head and then wringing them). (Enter Tildy 
from yard with tub under her arm). 

Titpy—Well, they're all out, sister Charity—what’s 
the matter? 

CHarity—The doctor wants to oparate. 

Titpy (softly)—Where he—gone? 

CuHarity—Yes—he’s gone, but he’s coming back— 
if I send for him. 

Titpy—You going to? (puts down tub and picks up 
white dress and begins sewing) 

Cuarity—I don’t know—I got to think. 

Titpy—I can't see what's the use myself—he can't 
save her with no oparation—coffee grounds 
don’t lie. 

Cuarity—It would take all the money I got for the 
oparation and then—he can’t save her—I know 
he can’t—I feel it...I feel it... 

Titpy—It’s in the air ; 

(Both women sit tense in the silence. Just then 
astrange strangling noise comes from the inner 
room). 

Titpy—What's that 

CHarity (running toward and into the inner room) 
—Oh, my God! 

(Tildy starts toward inner room. Stops. Sighs, 
and then walks slowly back to chair). 

(Charity it heard moaning softly in the next 
room, then she appears at doorway. Leans 
against jam of door). 

Cuarity—Rip the hem out, sister Tildy. 

(Curtain) 
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